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EDDIE  CANTOR 
Premier  American  come- 
dian starring  in  the  glo- 
rious new  production, 
"Whoopee." 


P.  Lorillard  Co.,  Est.  1760 


"Maybe  the  audience  would  be  grateful  if  I  stepped 
to  the  footlights  some  night  and  voiced  the  above 
protest  about  the  'coughing  chorus'  down  in  front. 
"But  that  wouldn't  be  kind  and  it  wouldn't  be  just. 
The  cougher  doesn't  cough  in  public  on  purpose. 
He  can't  help  it.  It  embarrasses  him  as  much  as  it 
annoys  his  neighbors. 

"What  he  needs,  to  avoid  that  throat  tickle,  is  an 
introduction  to  OLD  GOLDS." 

Why    not    a    cough    in    a     carload? 

Old  Gold  Cigarettes  are  blended  from  heart-leaf  tobacco,  the 
finest  Nature  grows.  Selected  for  silkiness  and  ripeness  from 
the  heart  of  the  tobacco  plant.  Aged  and  mellowed  extra 
long  in  a  temperature  of  mid-July  sunshine  to  insure  that 
honey-like  smoothness. 


eat 


chocolate...  light    an     Old     Gold...  and     enjoy    both! 
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An  Arm  -  Chair  View  of  Broadway 


By  MARTIN  J.  CHICOINE 


X  TEVER  having  had  the  privilege  of  going  much  fur- 
^^  ther  east  than  Michigan  boulevard,  nor  much  fur- 
ther north  than  Jamestown,  North  Dakota,  nor  any 
}  further  west  than  the  Wyoming  and  Colorado  border,  nor 
l  in  my  fourth  direction,  farther  south  than  Maryville,  Mis- 
( souri,  I  certainly  cannot  qualify  as  having  "been  places." 
i  And  as  the  editors  of  this  quarterly  have  asked  me  for  an 
i  article  on  the  present-day  condition  of  the  theatre,  and  as 
|  we  are  all  supposed  to  know  that  the  real  life  of  the  theatre 
i  resides  in  the  territory  that  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
I  setting  foot  on,  it  does  seem  necessary  that  I  should  qualify 
I  myself  somewhat  for  attempting  to  write  what  I  have  never 


seen. 


I»have  at  my  command  a  complete  file  of  the  dramatic 
sections  of  the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  that  I  bought, 
stole  or  salvaged  (no  one's  business  where)  dating  from 
August  14,  1928,  to  the  present  date.  Likewise,  another  file 
of  Chicago  Sunday  Tribunes,  and  several  Boston  Heralds, 
Cincinnati  Enquirers,  Kansas  City  Stars,  San  Francisco 
Chronicles,  Baltimore  Suns,  New  York  Worlds,  New  York 
Herald-Examiners,  New  York  Telegrams,  are  mine.  Then 
I  have  clippings  from  all  the  leading  critics  of  drama  to- 
day. These  include  Burns  Mantle,  J.  Brooks  Atkinson, 
Gilbert  Gabriel,  Stark  Young,  St.  John  Ervine,  Percy  Ham- 
mond, Alexander  Woollcott,  George  Jean  Nathan,  Ken- 
neth Macgowan,  Robert  Littell,  Robert  Garland,  Robert 
Benchley,  Frederick  Donaghey,  O.  O.  Mclntyre,  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch,  Virginia  Dale  and  David  Carb.  Each  week 
or  month,  or  even  daily,  Fve  read  with  ever-growing  in- 
terest the  various  yarns  these  play  reporters  have  concocted 
about  the  theatre. 

To  make  my  connection  with  the  progress  of  Broadway 


theatrical  fare  seem  still  more  plausible,  I  have  before  me 
two  letters,  one  from  O.  O.  Mclntyre,  drama  critic  of  Life, 
who  says,  "Will  send  my  photo  when  I  have  more  fin- 
ished." The  other  letter  of  more  serious  portent  has 
some  interesting  revelations.  It  is  from  Margaret  Ayer 
Barnes,  shortly  before  her  first  play  was  produced,  in  which 
she  announced  that  Katherine  Cornell  would  take  the  lead- 
ing role  in  her  play.  She  indulged  in  several  paragraphs 
of  womanly  excitement  over  the  prospect  of  being  called 
on  for  a  curtain  speech.  "The  Age  of  Innocence"  has  been 
one  of  the  successes  of  the  season,  and  at  present  is  taking 
in  something  over  $11,000  per  week. 

Phen,  too,  I  have  a  close  friend  who  keeps  a  wary  eye 
on  the  theatre  in  Boston,  the  first  jump  that  the  legiti- 
mate shows  make  with  their  original  casts  when  they  leave 
Gotham.  Besides  informing  me  with  lengthy  letters  on  con- 
ditions in  Boston,  he  slips  into  New  York  each  September 
for  a  week  or  two  and  does  his  shopping  along  the  amuse- 
ment row  and  sees  the  big  musicals.  Two  other  friends 
send  me  second-hand  information  of  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles. 

What  with  spending  several  hours  each  week  reading 
the  latest  news  and  plays  that  ripple  with  the  amusement 
and  intellectual  life  of  London,  New  York  and  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries  and  towns  for  the  past  eight  years, 
and  personally  viewing  ninety  dramas  and  operettas  by 
both  stock  and  road  companies,  I  am  almost  ready  to  ven- 
ture forth  with  an  opinion  on  what  makes  the  theatre  look 
sick  and  unhealthy  at  the  present  date. 

Burns  Mantle,  one  of  the  Broadway-wise  play  reporters, 
who  is  a  special  pet  of  Donaghey's  Chicago  Tribune  drama 
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section,  recently  declared  that  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
American  theatre  had  been  in  most  respects  the  bleakest  in 
history.  He  fell  into  that  hackneyed  phrase  that  reform- 
ers and  critics  alike  use  for  an  argument,  "post-war  de- 
pression." That  the  realism  and  modern  evolution  of 
drama  have  all  added  to  its  present  decadent  condition 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  glib  explanations  that  other  of  our 
super-critics  offer.  That  the  prices  and  ticket  agencies  are 
slowly  choking  off  long  runs  and  sending  droves  of  cus- 
tomers to  the  squawking  cinemas.  That  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  producers  are  avaricious,  vulgar  and  public  upstarts 
who  arose  from  liquor-racketeered  fortunes,  race-track  suc- 
cesses or  Wall  street  killings..  That  the  constant  parade 
of  sex,  clothed  in  stage  paint  and  powder  only,  is  eating 
the  last  vestige  of  art  from  the  theatre.  That  the  daring 
exhibition  of  pathological  and 
homo-sexual  problems  as  dramatic 
themes  are  horrifying  and  dis- 
gusting the  most  sophisticated. 
That  Equity  is  cluttering  its 
actors'  associations  with  scummy 
pretenders  and  characters  too 
well-known  for  disgraceful  epi- 
sodes and  moral  turpitude,  (sic) 
"Peaches"  Browning  and  others 
of  like  ilk.  That  theatre  attaches 
are  the  least  mannerly  of  those 
serving  the  public. 

All  the  above  are  statements 
advanced  tending  to  show  the  rea- 
sons for  the  decline  of  the  legiti- 
mate theatre.  It  is  a  formidable 
line-up  of  accusations  that  defies 
the  most  optimistic  to  answer. 


jD  y  what  manner  of  reasoning 

do  the  critics   and  the  army 

of    moaners    conclude    that    the 

plays  of  the  last  ten  years  have  been  so  very  bad,  and  that 
the  theatre  is  on  the  collapsing  point?  Do  they  mean  they 
would  rather  sit  through  the  maudlin,  romancing  melo- 
dramatic tripe  that  was  foisted  over  on  the  public  before 
the  Continentals,  Ibsen  and  Strindberg,  dared  to  write 
truth  and  modernity  into  their  plays,  thus  giving  life  and 
realism  to  our  present  drama?  Since  the  majority  of  them 
express  a  distaste  for  the  movies  and  talkies,  what  are  they 
claiming  is  wrong  with  the  dramas  that  have  appeared 
since  1920,  as  for  instance:  "What  Price  Glory?"  "Anna 
Christie,"  "Emperor  Jones,"  "Porgy,"  "Paris  Bound," 
"Saturday's  Children,"  "Craig's  Wife,"  "White  Cargo," 
"Rain,"  "Street  Scene,"  "Machinal,"  "The  Play's  the 
Thing,"  "Strange  Interlude,"  "Journey's  End,"  "Escape," 
"The  Royal  Family,"  and  "Coquette"?  Do  the  play  critics 
and  the  movie  supporters  maintain  that  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  an  age  that  can  produce  such  plays?  Can 
Robert  Emmett  Sherwood,  who  is  moviedom's  greatest  agi- 


^/c\  HE  affairs  of  the  modern  theatre 
are  numerous  and  in  some  cases 
rather  notorious.  The  theatre  of  yester- 
day has  evolved  into  a  highly  complex 
organization.  With  the  "Little  Theatre 
Movement,"  the  so-called  box  office  at- 
tractions, the  "talkies,"  and  the  realistic 
drama  of  today  all  working  in  different 
directions,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  an 
adequate  understanding  of  it  all.  How- 
ever, Martin  J.  Chicoine,  who  has  had 
an  active  interest  in  the  theatrical  produc- 
tions in  Omaha,  and  who  has  been  an 
ardent  "arm-chair"  admirer  of  Broadway 
productions,  is  presenting  in  this  article 
his  honest  conclusions  regarding  the  con- 
temporary drama.  Mr.  Chicoine  has  been 
associated  with  the  Little  Theatre  of  this 
city  and  was  manager  of  the  highly  suc- 
cessful "Blue  Jay  Follies  of  1929." 


tator  and  defendant,  say  as  much  for  the  "squawkies?" 
As  an  example  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  drama  report- 
ers, I  can  recall  quite  distinctly  all  the  fine  things  that  were 
said  of  "What  Price  Glory?"  way  back  in  1923  when  it 
was  first  presented.  The  boys  eulogized  and  threw  ink  for 
weeks.  And  among  the  leaders  were  none  other  than  our 
friends,  Burns  Mantle  and  George  Jean  Nathan.  Not  two 
months  ago  another  play,  "Journey's  End,"  made  its  ap- 
pearance. It  is  much  the  same  in  structure  and  theme  as 
its  predecessor,  but  vastly  more  subdued  and  possibly  more 
theatrical.  What  happens?  The  morning  after,  Burns 
and  George  come  out  with  reviews  saying  that  here  was  a1 
play  that  was  real;  that  "What  Price  Glory?"  was  a  much 
over-rated  affair,  in  fact,  the  critics  of  those  earlier  years 
were  much  too  enthusiatic  over  quite  an  inferior  drama. 

And  with  those  words  in  cold 
type  and  in  the  hands  of  their 
worshipers,  do  the  play  reporters 
believe  they  have  given  the  theatre 
a  boost  for  the  better?  Witness 
the  way  O'Neill's  "Strange  Inter- 
lude" was  welcomed  with  open 
arms.  For  six  months  ink  flew  in 
the  direction  that  the  great  Ameri- 
can dramatist  had  been  found. 
His  name  was  linked  with  Shakes- 
peare, Ibsen  and  Shaw.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  O'Neill's  "Dy- 
namo" made  its  appearance  and, 
was  attacked  with  justifiable  fe- 
rocity. Then  came  the  insidious 
follow-ups  by  the  brave  critics, 
who  openly  declared  that  they  re-: 
neged  all  that  they  had  said  about 
O'Neill  the  season  before.  They 
said  they  must  have  been  mistak- 
en about  "Strange  Interlude,"  too.j 
Let  me  point  out  that  Robert 
Benchley  led  the  pack  in  this  damaging  and  false  leading 
of  the  public.  Nathan  was  the  only  one  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  snap  back  at  the  critics  who  forsook  O'Neill  be- 
cause of  his  recent  dud. 

Ts  it  accepted  then  that  the  dramas  that  have  been  offered 
here  are  the  best  of  the  age  and  as  such  are  mighty  fine; 
pieces  of  graphically,  truthfully  and  honestly  exploited  art? 
Since  we  find  that  the  critics  are  poor  criterions  of  what  is 
good,  and  since  they  have  been  attempting  to  lead  their 
public  in  their  own  willy-nilly  way,  we  must  rely  on  our 
own  judgment  and  the  way  box-office  receipts  go,  as  to 
what  is  good  drama. 

As  for  that  ailment  concerning  the  ticket  agencies  and 

speculators  giving  daylight  robbery  exhibitions,  and  thus 

adding  another  item  in  the  so-called  decline  of  the  theatre, 

I  have  this  to  say:     It  has  the  three-fold  aspect  of  keeping 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 


The  Music  of  Hawaii 


By  RALPH  V.  COCKETT 


I"^"  7HENEVER  the  name  of  Hawaii  is  mentioned,  it 
yy  is  invariably  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
music  of  the  Islands.  Hawaii,  "Land  of  Music 
nd  Flowers,"  is  a  phrase  that  is  very  often  repeated,  heard 
ot  only  on  the  lips  of  its  visitors,  but  upon  the  lips  of  all 
lose  who  have  lived  in  that 
Paradise  of  the  Pacific."  In- 
eed,  music  and  flowers  go  hand 
1  hand  in  a  more  intimate  sense 
1  Hawaii  than  perhaps  in  any 
ther  country  the  world  over, 
"hat  this  is  a  fact,  even  the  most 
asual  observer  will  notice  time 
nd  again.  Hawaii  greets  its  visi- 
ts with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and 
ids  bon  voyage  to  them  with 
lore  flowers. 

The  soul  of  the  Hawaiian  is 
lied  to  overflowing  with  poetry, 
nd  he  must  needs  sing  if  he  is 
)  be  happy.     Take,  for  instance, 

native  Hawaiian  as  he  goes 
arth  on  some  errand  fraught  with 
leasure,  it  is  invariably  with 
'reaths  of  flowers  surrounding 
is  hat  and  neck,  and  with  song 
ursting  forth  from  his  lips.  In 
lis  land  of  "liquid  sunshine"  and 
verlasting  springtime,  with  the  dark-blue  seas  stretching 
ar  to  the  horizon,  with  the  pinnacled  mountains  pointing 
oward  the  skies  amidst  a  display  of  color,  that  has  never 
ailed  to  catch  the  eye  of  a  visitor,  where  nature  seems  to 
«  decorated  in  all  her  glory,  it  is  only  natural  that  music 
nd  flowers  should  be  the  accompaniment  to  such  beauty 
nd  grandeur.  So  it  is,  in  the  Islands:  music  and  poetry 
•ervade  the  very  atmosphere. 

The  music  of  the  Hawaiian  in  olden  times,  when  the 
/hite  man's  foot  was  unknown  on  those  sea-girt  shores, 
/as  typically  native,  and,  although  the  progress  and  influ- 
nces  of  civilization  have  done  much  to  obscure  it,  bring- 
ng  with  them  the  music  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  type  is 
till  distinct.  There  is  the  old  Hawaiian  music,  an  inex- 
>licable  something  which  never  fails  to  charm  its  listeners, 
rhe  music  of  the  Hawaiian,  like  that  of  the  Italian  boat- 
nan  as  he  sends  his  gondola  along,  when  once  heard  is 


C/THE  sweet,  enchanting  music 
of  Hawaii  is  unique  in 
musical  circles,  and  it  has  never 
jailed  to  please  even  the  most  dis- 
cerning of  critics.  Ralph  Cockett 
has  caught  the  echoes  of  that 
music  from  the  Pacific,  and  has 
put  the  spirit  on  paper.  Mr. 
Cockett  is  a  native  of  Hawaii, 
and  he  knows  whereof  he  writes. 


never  forgotten.     Whether  heard  on  native  soil  or  foreign 

shores,  the  charming  and  soothing  effect  will  always  cling 

to  one's  memory. 

The  Hawaiians  of  olden  times  had  three  or  four  distinct 

types  of  songs.     First  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 

royal  chants.  The  love  songs 
compose  another  type,  while  the 
"Hula"  or  dancing  songs  com- 
prise the  second  and  third  types. 
The  fourth  type  of  Hawaiian 
songs  is  a  modification  of  the 
royal  chants  and  love  songs.  The 
last  type  of  song  is  sung  only  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  or  death  of 
a  great  chief.  The  songs  of  the 
first  type  mentioned  were  com- 
posed and  sung  only  for  the  high 
chiefs,  while  the  songs  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  types  were  general 
in  their  nature  and  were  invaria- 
bly sung  to  the  accompaniment  of 
instruments  peculiar  to  the  Ha- 
waiian. 

Among  the  early  forms  of 
Hawaiian  instruments  was  the 
"Pahu,"  a  drum-like  contraption, 
fashioned  from  well  seasoned 
wood  and  covered  with  the  skin 
of  a  shark.  With  this  drum  was  always  a  smaller  one,  and 
upon  the  two  the  player  kept  time  while  the  song  was  in 
progress.  Another  form,  which  is  a  more  familiar  type 
and  which  is  occasionally  seen  today,  is  made  from  a  species 
of  Hawaiian  gourd  which  sometimes  grows  to  magnificent 
proportions.  This  was  always  placed  directly  in  front  of 
a  player  seated  on  the  floor,  underneath  being  several  thick- 
nesses of  mats  or  cloth,  as  the  case  might  be.  At  the  nar- 
row part,  where  the  gourd  tapers  off  to  the  stem,  was  al- 
ways to  be  found  a  handle  by  means  of  which  the  player 
was  wont  to  hold  the  instrument,  using  the  left  hand  for 
this  purpose  and  the  right  hand  to  tap  lightly  on  the  sur- 
face while  bringing  the  bottom  in  contact,  at  intervals, 
with  the  pad  of  mat  or  cloth. 

Another   form  of  ancient  Hawaiian   instrument   is   the 
"Puili,"  which  is  fashioned  from  a  bamboo  stick  divided 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


The  Greigbton  flayers  go  to  Ghicago 


By  WILLIAM  M.  DOZIER 


THE  fact  that  the  Creighton  Players  won  first  place 
in  the  recent  Northwestern  University  Theatre  Tour- 
nament will  doubtless  be  news  to  an  alarming  major- 
ity of  my  readers.  I  might  add  that  the  fact  that  Creigh- 
ton entered  the  tournament  might  even  be  novel  to  many 
of  them.  And  if  I  should  go  so 
far  as  to  attempt  to  locate  those 
who  actually  know  when  the  tour- 
nament was  held,  what  institu- 
tions were  entered,  what  was 
Creighton's  play,  who  were  the 
players,  and  what  prizes  were  mer- 
ited, I  dare  say  my  group  would 
represent  a  shameful  minority.  If 
there  was  at  any  time  a  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  awful  truth  of 
these  beliefs,  then  it  was  unmis- 
takably removed  when,  upon  re- 
turning to  class  after  the  tourna- 
ment, I  found  one  reasonably 
alert  Creightonian  who,  having 
spent  the  preceding  week-end  in 
Evanston,  was  entirely  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  at  hand 
a  theatre  tournament,  that  Creigh- 
ton was  entered,  and  that  five  of 
the  Creighton  players  were  mem- 
bers  of   his  own   class,    until    he 

read  the  results  in  the  Monday  edition  of  the  Daily  North- 
western. It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  any  number  of  seem- 
ingly circumspect  students,  journeying  to  Evanston  the 
same  week-end,  would  have  fallen  into  the  same  category. 

Mow  if  I  were  to  pry  into  the  reasons  for  this  abnormal 
condition,  and  if  I  were  to  lay  these  reasons  before 
you,  they  might  well  be  cited  as  the  same  reasons  why 
Creighton  is  unable  to  enter  more  such  events.  Other 
things  being  equal,  they  might  also  represent  the  reasons 
why  the  Creighton  men  were  so  agreeably  shocked  at  the 
sight  of  the  intense  interest  displayed  by  the  students  of 
Northwestern. 

Now,  please  don't  misinterpret  my  meaning.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  administer  a  "bawling  out,"  knowing  as  I 
do,  that  you  have  all  been  bawled  out  by  experts.  Nor  do 
I   suggest   this   outburst   as   likely   timber    for   subsequent 


^TNCE  this  issue  of  Shadows  is 
dedicated  to  the  theatre,  Shad- 
ows is  pleased  to  present  an  article 
by  William  Dozier  on  the  recent  con- 
test held  in  Chicago  by  Northwest- 
ern University  in  which  the  Creigh- 
ton Players  emerged  victorious  with 
the  play,  rr  A  Night  in  An  Inn,"  by 
Lord  Dunsany.  Mr.  Dozier  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  talented 
players  on  the  Hilltop  and  has  re- 
ceived city-wide  notice  for  his  activi- 
ties in  the  histrionic  art.  The  prize- 
winning  play,  in  which  Mr.  Dozier 
was  one  of  the  cast,  was  presented  at 
the  Orpheum  Theatre  in  Omaha, 
recently. 


freshman  lectures,  assembly  programs,  or  chapel  exercises" 
I  have  vomited  forth  this  prologue  merely  as  justiftcatior1 
for  what  might  impress  some  as  arid  material  for  a  quar 
terly  magazine.  The  purpose  for  which  the  School  o 
Speech  and  Theatre  Arts  of  Northwestern  University  spon 

sored  this  fourth  annual  theatn' 
tournament  was  to  stimulate  in 
terest  in  undergraduate  dramatic 
throughout  the  collegiate  institu 
tions  of  the  Middle  West.  Forr 
colleges  and  universities  made  ap 
plication  for  entrance  to  the  event 
and  the  nine  selected  to  compet 
were  Lake  Forest  College,  Lak 
Forest,  Illinois;  Arkansas  College 
Batesville,  Arkansas;  Butler  Uni 
versity,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
V^ankton  College,  Yankton,  Soutf 
Dakota;  Hamline  University,  St* 
Paul,  Minnesota;  Denison  Uni 
versity,  Granville,  Ohio;  St.  Loui 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Evansville  College,  Evansvilk' 
Indiana,  and  Creighton  Univer 
sity. 

Obviously,  such  a  group  o] 
representative  institutions  woul 
present  a  notable  array  of  dn 
matic  talent  and  ability.  It  was  inspiring  and  interes' 
ing  to  witness  the  variety  of  plays,  differences  in  intd 
pretation,  and  varied  qualities  of  acting.  Oddly  enougl 
Creighton  presented  the  only  all-male  cast  in  the  touS 
nament.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  an  advantage 
but  we  are  modest  enough  to  feel  that  it  was.  If  yo 
could  only  have  seen  the  eagerness  of  the  Northwester 
students  in  discharging  their  duties  of  stage  hands,  pror 
erty  managers,  make-up  artists,  and  electricians!  An1 
please  don't  imagine  these  worthies  as  rugged,  swarthy  a< 
cendants  of  Adam.  All  but  about  two  of  them  were  sue 
fair  co-eds-  that  the  donning  of  cover-alls  in  no  way  dimir 
ished  their  pulchritude.  Immediately  upon  the  arrival  c. 
the  eight  handsome  Creighton  boys  (there  were  nine  along 
there  sprang  up  a  mutual  attraction  between  the  stage  ere' 
and  the  actors.  I  trust  that  Larry  KrelPs  spouse  will  nc 
become  unduly  alarmed  at  this  general  confession,  becauai 


SHADOWS 


fter  all,  Larry  wore  his  Idol  costume  most  of  the  time,  conversation  about  the  elements.     We  would  have  enjoyed 

nd  those  of  you  who  saw  the  jade  get-up  need  not  be  re-  saying  that  we  had  a  modern  university  theatre  at  Creigh- 

linded  that  it  is  anything  but  romantic.  ton,  a  regular  course  in  dramatics,  and  a   full-time,  per- 
manent director.     We  hope  that  our  efforts  at  Evanston 

"^oope  ration  grew  spontaneously  out  of  the  attraction,  will  serve  as  an  added  stimulus  to  the  movement  in  that 

and  nothing  that  could  add  to  our  peace  of  mind  was  direction  which  is  already  under  way.     We  hope  that  the 

ft  undone.     When  Maguire  called  for  a  little  more  olive  next  time  Creighton  players  are  met  with  such  queries  they 

aint  just  below  his  collar  bone,  five  delicate  fingers  in-  will  not  be  obliged  to  rely  upon  weather  conditions  for  an 

antly  made  the  application,  where,  to  be  candid,  two  fin-  answer.       If   this   ideal  comes   any   nearer   to    fulfillment 

srs  would  have  been  ample.    After  glancing  over  our  ros-  through  our  recent  success,  we  may  feel  that  our  labors 

ft  which  boasted  such  entries  as  Shaughnessy,  Maguire,  and    those    of   the    faculty   of   the    Northwestern    Speech 

>ugan,  Gillin,  Patrick  Heaton,  nearly  everyone  came  to  School  have  not  been  entirely  fruitless. 

;fer  to  us  as  "the  Irish  boys  from  the  West.    Every  ounce  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  thoughts  of  all  my  fellow 

f  moral  support  was  on  our  side,  and  from  the  time  of  members  of  the  cast  of  "A  Night  at  An  Inn"  when  I  say 

ur  first  performance,  which  was  also  the  initial  perform-  that  we  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  test  our  ability  at 


ice  of  the  tourney,  until  we 
•oke  the  tape  with  the  unanimous 
;cision  of  seven  expert  judges 
:claring  us  the  winner,  every 
ember  of  the  theatre  staff  was 
l  our  band  wagon.  And  after 
ie  final  awards,  with  two  silver 
ips  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
jllars  for  inspiration,  oh!  how 
tat  band  did  play!  Members  of 
:her  casts  gradually  turned  rene- 
ide,  the  cups  (purposely  ambig- 
)us)  circulated  like  "pipes  of 
:ace,"  and  the  climax  came  when 
delectable  young  res  from  Ar- 
insas  finally  sang  the  "White 
id  the  Blue." 

We  were  happy,  we  were  proud 
-and  justly  so.  Several  hundred 
ore  people  knew  that  Creighton 
niversity  was  an  entity,  and  an 
tive  one.  At  least  eight  other 
oups  of  actors  knew  that 
reighton  went  in  for  dramatics 
a  big  way.  We  were  deluged 
.th  questions,   such   as,    "What 


Evanston.  We  feel  that  credit 
for  this  most  progressive  step  that 
has  ever  been  taken  in  dramatics 
at  Creighton  is  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  Father  Agnew  and  Fath- 
er Doyle.  We  know  that  our  suc- 
cess has  been  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  both  of  them,  especially  to 
Father  Doyle,  who  directed  the 
play. 

Defore  I  halt  this  volcano  of 
verbiage,  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude on  our  list  of  creditors  one 
Charles  Costello,  present  dramatic 
director  at  Loyola  University  and 
former  director  at  Creighton, 
whose  friendly  and  valuable  sug- 
gestions before  each  of  our  per- 
formances were  freely  given  and 
greedily  accepted.  He  gave  copi- 
ously of  his  time  and  talent,  and 
our  appreciation  is  intense. 

What  have  I  hoped  to  accom- 
plish with  this  article?  A  few 
more  who  know  that  Creighton 
nd  of  a  dramatic  school  do  you  have  at  Creighton?"  entered  the  tournament  at  Northwestern,  still  more  who 
"low  long  is  your  dramatic  course?"  r  Do  you  give  a  are  conscious  of  her  victory,  and  many  more  who  will  en- 
gree  in  speech?"  And  then  we  laughed  "Heh!  Heh!"  courage  similar,  if  not  even  greater  progress.  With  all 
d  we  laughed  "Ha!  Ha!"  because  we  all  knew  that  the  due  apologies  to  J.  Caesar,  and  hoping  that  he  will  not  re- 
ly degree  one  gets  in  speech  at  Creighton  is  the  third  volve  in  his  sepulcher,  I  conclude — "Ivimus!  Vidimus! 
gree  from  Mr.  Puis;  and  that  our  dramatic  school  con-  Vicimus!" 
ts  in  a  stately  edifice  just  west  of  St.  John's  Church,  


Cups  Won  by  C.  U.  Players 
at  Northwestern  Tourney 


lere  the  lights  may  be  expected  to  go  out  at  any  time  and 
lere  your  trousers  always  get  dirty  where  they  touch  the 
airs,  especially  if  the  place  has  been  used  only  for  de- 
tes  for  some  time  previously,  and  that  our  dramatic 
urse,  as  someone  later  aptly  suggested,  is  a  seven-year 
urse  in  which  we  all  are  seniors. 

A  combination  of  shame  and  modesty  caused  us  to  either 
le-step   cr   laugh   off    these   questions  and   burst   into   a 


SIMILE 
Like  the  long  arm  of  night 
Snatching  the  light  from  day, 
Clamping  thick  fingers  over  my  quivering  throat, 
Draining  the  tears  from  my  eyes, 
Casting  rough  stones  in  my  way, 
Came  sorrow  into  my  heart. 

Almeta   Wiley 


rrC^he  c^ldding  ^Machine 


)> 


By  FRANCIS  DUGAN 


I  HAVE  never  seen  my  favorite  play.  Attracted  by  its 
title,  "The  Adding  Machine,"  in  a  collection  of  mod- 
ern plays,  I  decided  to  glance  through  it.  A  glance 
was  all  that  was  needed,  for  it  was  not  until  almost  an 
hour  later  that  I  finally  set  the  book  down.  "The  Adding 
Machine"  ran  an  inglorious  seventy-two  days  some  six  sea- 
sons ago  in  the  old  Garrick  Theater  in  New  York.  It 
was  written  by  Elmer  L.  Rice  and  presented  by  the  Theater 
Guild  to  an  unappreciative  public. 

The  author's  given  name  is  Elmer,  one  that  evokes 
in  Mr.  Average  Man  an  irresistible  chuckle  and  brings 
flashes  of  youthful  and  even  grown-up  "comic  strips" — 
those  indispensable  adjuncts  of  every  modern  daily.  Just 
as  Elmer  is  associated  with  "funny  papers"  and  the  valiant 
Tuggle  boy,  so  must  our  Elmer  have  spent  hours  in  close 
contact  with  the  great  family  of  comics,  for  when  you  read 
his  play  you  sense  at  once  that  this  must  be  the  product 
of  a  "funny  paper"  mind  now  grown  to  maturity.  Elmer's 
play  is  like  our  new-born  "comics,"  humorous,  unique,  im- 
possible. 

When  Elmer,  and  after  all  that  is  his  name,  sat  down 
to  write  his  play  he  must  have  been  fresh  from  the  pages 
of  Bungle  and  Jiggs,  for  he  divided  his  play  not  into  acts, 
as  every  respectable  play  should  be,  but  into  scenes — seven 
of  them,  each  more  ludicrous  and  colorful  than  its  prede- 
cessor. First  is  a  bedroom,  then  a  department  store,  then 
a  dining  room,  followed  by  a  graveyard,  succeeded  by  a 
glimpse  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  concluding  with  Satan's 
headquarters  in  the  Inferno  building. 

A  s  for  Elmer's  characters  there  is,  first,  Mr.  Zero.  Mr. 
Zero  is  married  to  Mrs.  Zero,  but  there  are  no  little 
Zeros,  possibly  due  to  the  application  of  the  laws  of  alge- 
bra— nothing  from  nothing.  Mr.  Zero  steps  right  on  to 
the  pages  from  the  confines  of  any  of  a  score  of  "comic 
strips."  He  is  the  hero  who  masquerades  under  such  aliases 
as  Winnie  Winkle's  "Pa"  or  Andy  Gump.  He  has  the  gift 
of  multi-location  and  may  sit  on  either  side  of  you  at  a 
cinema  and  unconsciously  view  himself  on  the  screen.  Mrs. 
Zero  is  quite  another  person.  Her  double  may  be  found 
in  every  comic  hen-pecking  wife  that  ever  moved  in  the 
mythical  realm  of  illustrated  comedy.  Typically  she  spends 
the  entire  first  scene  in  a  very  complete  and  picturesque 
conversation  with  her  spouse,  who  is  content  to  let  it  re- 
main a  monologue.  As  you  might  guess,  Mr.  Zero  is  a 
failure,  and  Mrs.  is  not  the  one  to  spare  him.  There  is 
something  irresistible  about  a  wife  upbraiding  her  "hubby" 


in  the  daily  strips,  and  Elmer  capitalizes  this  appeal  in  hi 
curtain  raiser. 

Mr.  Zero  is  a  clerk,  a  mere  automaton.  He  spends  hi 
peaceful  hours  in  the  bustle  of  a  department  store  office  i 
the  company  of  a  rather  dowdy  assistant,  no  longer  youn 
but  still  a  lady,  who  aids  him  in  the  addition  of  yards  an 
yards  of  numbers  for  the  firm's  books.  She  is  the  trustin 
and  gullible,  though  acid-mouthed  "Emmy"  of  Moo 
Mullins  fame.  She  is  the  foil  for  most  of  the  by-play  o 
her  more  clever  associates  and  takes  great  delight  in  b 
moaning  her  unfortunate  fate. 

The  plot  of  Elmer's  little  sketch  is  simplicity  itself.  M 
Zero  is  a  clerk  who  has  been  displaced  by  an  adding  m 
chine.  He  is  rewarded  for  years  of  faithful  service  by 
"blue  slip,"  and  being  aroused  by  such  gross  injustice,  M 
Zero  slays  his  employer.  Here  is  the  climax  of  the  thii 
scene: 

Policeman  (turning  to  Mr.  Zero) :  "All  right,  con 
along." 

Zero  (to  Mrs.  Zero)  :  "I  gotta  go  with  him.  You 
have  to  dry  the  dishes  yourself." 

Mrs.  Zero  (rushing  forward)  :  "What  are  they  takii 
you  for?" 

Zero    (calmly) :     "I  killed  the  boss  this  afternoon." 

A  nd  so  Zero  goes  on  through  the  succeeding  scenes  ■ 
ways  the  delightful  and  impossible  character  that  ': 
follow  on  the  comic  sheets.  His  experiences  are  those  tr: 
a  comic  strip  artist  alone  could  evolve — graveyards  who 
ghosts  walk  when  tired  of  the  tomb;  the  Elysian  Fieli 
where  to  our  hero's  consternation  all  the  good  people  it 
absent.  Heaven  was  Zero's  hardest  blow  when  he  discc- 
ers  that  it  was  peopled  by  a  group  of  rather  colorless  - 
dividuals  and  a  score  or  more  of  Chicago  gangsters.  ) 
like  our  "funny  paper"  heroes,  our  hero,  Zero,  pines  for  1 
the  things  that  he  has  hated  and  sought  to  escape.  Una!i 
at  length  to  understand,  he  stumbles  out  of  Paradise  al 
is  sent  back  to  his  old  groove  on  the  earth. 

I  enjoy  "The  Adding  Machine,"  because  I  am  the  tje 
that  rises  and  falls  with  the  fortunes  of  my  mythical  cc- 
rades.  I  like  Elmer's  imaginative  "hocus-pocus,"  butl 
cannot  tell  you  why.  Consequently  I  have  not  attempd 
to  criticize  this  most  unusual  vehicle  of  symbolism,  beig 
content  to  agree  with  the  poet: 

"Some  neither  can  for  Wits  or  Critics  pass, 
As  heavy  mules  are  neither  horse  nor  ass." 
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"Have  You  Heard  the  Latest?" 


By  CECIL  R.  STEELE 


A     NEW  art  is  being  born. 

r\_  All  ears  of  the  nation  are  tilted  to  catch  each  dis- 
cordant squawk  from  the  newest  national  infant — 
he  "talkie."  The  advent  of  talking  pictures,  resulting 
rom  the  successful  synchronization  of  sound  and  vision, 
as  produced  a  wave  of  interest  greater  than  that  attendant 
n  any  new  arrival  since  the  coming  of  Cain.  It  has  also 
iroduced  the  wildest  of  surmises  as  to  what  the  future 
as  in  store  not  only  for  the  talkie  but  also  for  the  silent 
lovie  and  for  the  stage. 

The  various  theories  as  to  the  ultimate  place  of  the 
alkie,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  stage,  range  from  a 
weeping  claim  by  the  financially  interested  producers  that 
:  will  "run  the  stage  out  of  business"  to  the  sneer  of  the 
seudo-artist  that  it  is  "only  another  mechanical  toy  for 
lie  proletariat."  The  truth  of  the  matter,  of  course,  lies 
etween  these  extremes;  just  where  it  lies  is  a  question 
'hich  should  be  of  interest  to  the  thoughtful  college  man. 

The  short  history  of  the  talkie  thus  far  shows  an  amaz- 
lg  precocity  on  the  part  of  this  new-born  entertainer.  Ten 
ears  ago  Edison  pronounced  the  idea  not  feasible;  yet  five 
ears  later  various  inventors  believed  they  had  their  prod- 
ct  in  a  salable  form  and  were  peddling  their  devices  in 
lollywood.  This  in  itself  was  no  easy  task,  since  the 
autious  bankers  controlling  the  movie  industry  were  re- 
lctant  to  throw  into  a  new  chaos  the  industry  to  which 
ley  had  just  brought  some  measure  of  stability. 

Several  short  subjects  were  filmed  and  recorded;  the 
liking  device  was  used  as  a  sound  accompaniment  in  a 
ew  news-reel  scenes;  but  no  important  producer  cared  to 
ike  the  risk  of  sponsoring  the  innovation.  Only  three 
ears  ago,  Warner  Brothers  announced  their  intention  of 
eaturing  Al  Jolson  in  a  talking  movie,  and  the  premiere 
f  this  film  did  not  come  until  October,  1927.  This  pic- 
ure  was  one  of  the  biggest  smashes  ever  made,  breaking 
Mig-run  records  in  almost  every  theater  wired  to  present 
:.  However,  there  still  remained  some  question  as  to 
whether  its  extraordinary  success  was  due  to  the  undoubted 
enius  of  Jolson  or  to  public  approval  of  the  new  medium, 
"his  question  was  quickly  answered  by  the  continuing  pop- 
ilarity  of  the  very  mediocre  talkies  released  next  after 
The  Jazz  Singer." 

|he  thing  spread  like  wildfire.     Everybody  caught  the 

fever;  and  in  the  case  of  the  producing  departments 

i  the   movies,  the   fever  brought  with  it   the  customary 

hill.     Was  this  only  a  passing  fancy  of  a  fickle  public? 


Who  was  going  to  be  successful  in  this  practically  new 
line  of  work?  Who  was  to  be  unsuccessful  and  cast  aside? 
These  questions  have  not  been  fully  answered  as  yet;  but 
it  seems  entirely  probable  that  the  talkie  is  here  to  stay  and 
that,  since  they  are  on  the  scene,  the  various  individuals 
now  connected  with  the  film  industry  will  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  learning  by  the  ancient  trial- 
and-error  method. 

The  fate  of  the  silent  film  is  written  on  the  wall  and 
shouted  from  every  box-office;  another  ten  years  will  see  the 
production  of  such  films  limited  to  small  companies  with 
obscure  players  and  cast-off  stories.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
stars  with  a  large  foreign  following  will  continue  to  make 
silent  films  for  export  purposes,  concentrating  on  this  field; 
certainly  silent  versions  of  talking  films  will  be  unsatis- 
factory for  this  purpose.  Another  limited  outlet  for  silent 
films  will  remain  in  those  small  houses  where  patronage 
will  not  justify  the  expense  of  introducing  the  talkie  me- 
chanisms. A  large  majority  of  pictures  will  be  talkies,  it 
is  certain. 

In  some  ways,  this  premature  and  violent  death  of  the 
silent  picture  is  distinctly  unfortunate.  In  the  twenty-odd 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  grown  from  a  mere  curiosity 
to  a  highly  organized  industry  with  a  slowly  developing 
but  sure  technique  of  its  own  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
the  stage.  The  talkie  makes  much  of  this  "hardly  won" 
technique  practically  obsolete  and  offers  in  its  place  only  a 
chance  to  learn  again  through  patient  experiment  and  blind 
groping.  The  movie  is  cut  down  just  as  it  attains  its  ma- 
jority; there  is  a  new  baby  in  the  house  and  the  former 
favorite  is  relegated  to  the  obscurity  of  second  choice. 
Aside  from  the  tremendous  economic  loss  involved  in  this 
transition,  there  is  lost  the  benefit  of  the  long  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship served  by  the  movies,  just  beginning  to  hint 
at  a  master  craftsmanship  to  come.  The  promise  will 
never  be  fulfilled. 

Cven  more  serious,  from  an  intellectual  viewpoint,  is  the 
possibility  that  the  development  of  the  talking  movie 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  stage.  Such  an 
event  would  be  perhaps  the  most  serious  blow  at  the  ad- 
vance of  culture  and  civilization  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Dark  Ages — it  would  represent  the  final  triumph  of  the 
moronic  bourgeoisie  and  standardized,  trade-marked  cul- 
ture. The  wells  of  inspiration  would  be  controlled  by  a 
few  and  those  few  would  in  turn  be  controlled  by  the  song 
of  the  cash  register. 
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Fortunately,  such  a  pessimistic  outlook  is  not  entirely 
justified.  Very  probably  the  history  of  the  modern  stage 
will  be  rather  closely  paralleled.  Just  as  most  present  day 
stage  attractions  are  written  and  produced  with  both  eyes 
on  the  box  office,  so  will  be  the  talking  movie.  Just  as  at 
present  a  small  number  of  really  worth-while  dramas  are 
given  to  an  appreciative  and  select  audience,  so  will  those 
dramas  continue  to  be  written  and  presented,  regardless  of 
whether  the  masses  affect  movies,  the  cheap  stage,  or  the 
talkies.  The  drama  can  be  written  for  a  few;  the  economic 
size  of  the  movie  or  talkie  demands  that  the  many  be  con- 
sidered. 

Most  important  in  holding  this  small  group  to  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  legitimate  stage  is  the  human  factor  which 
links  audience  to  actor.  This  bond,  invisible  and  unde- 
finable  though  it  may  be,  is  a  powerful  one,  and  its  great- 
est strength  lies  in  this:  the  audience  may  affect  the  play- 
ers, fully  as  much  as  the  players  cause  reaction  in  their 
audience.  Herein  lies  the  great  advantages  which  the  stage 
will  always  possess  over  the  vocal  screen.  Once  a  talkie  is 
made,  the  machinery  stops,  and  any  participation  by  the 
audience  must  follow  the  lead  of  the  mechanical  emotion 
of  the  screen.  On  the  other  hand,  drama  is  not  so  limited; 
not  only  may  each  production  of  a  play  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent, but  even  each  separate  performance  may  be  char- 
acterized by  a  unique  reaction  between  actor  and  audience. 
The  personal  stage  will  never  die. 

A  nd  now  we  may  pause  and  attempt  to  predict  the  future 
before  this  newest  art.  It  is  always  interesting,  in  the 
midst  of  a  social  upheaval,  even  a  minor  one,  to  try  to 
stand  at  one  side,  to  see  events  in  the  light  of  the  historic 
past  and  the  probable  future,  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
underlying  tendencies  pointing  toward  future  develop- 
ments.    What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  talkie? 

Physically  and  mechanically,  the  talkie  is  certain  to  de- 
velop a  thousand-fold.  Its  present  crude  state  should  not 
prejudice  the  observer  to  a  cynical  estimate  of  its  final  per- 
fection. It  is  entirely  probable  that  eventually  the  talkie 
will  reach  a  perfection  which,  in  its  physical  representa- 
tions, will  surpass  even  the  personal  stage.  The  three- 
dimensional  presentation  is  not  at  all  impossible;  perhaps 
other  developments  of  which  we  do  not  even  surmise  will 
contribute  to  the  perfect  product.  Condemnation  of  the 
talkie  on  the  basis  of  present  performance  shows  extreme 
narrow-mindedness. 


The  talkie  certainly  has  many  advantages  to  commend 
it  to  use,  in  addition  to  its  promise  of  eventual  mechanical 
excellence.  In  one  sense,  the  talkie  combines  the  best  ele- 
ments of  both  movie  and  stage.  The  shifting  eye  of  the 
movie  camera,  which  can  move  from  a  distant  view  to  a 
"close-up,"  from  New  Zealand  to  Norway,  in  a  split  sec- 
ond, and  the  license  which  this  gives  for  the  introduction 
of  contributing  incidents  only  indirectly  presentable  on  the 
stage,  opens  up  unlimited  possibilities  for  the  astute  direc- 
tor. The  talkie  can  present  a  slice  of  life  as  it  actually 
occurs,  with  the  added  advantage  that  the  characters  speak 
as  people  really  do.  The  combination  of  the  pantomime 
of  the  screen  and  the  emotion  of  the  lines  of  the  drama 
can  give  tremendous  effects;  the  surface  has  not  yet  been 
touched. 

T^he  greatest  danger  in  the  development  of  talking  pic 
tures  lies  in  the  factors  dictating  and  controlling  their 
production.  In  this  respect,  it  is  hard  to  see  any  promise 
other  than  one  of  a  stupidity  equal  to  that  which  was  the 
bane  of  the  silent  movie.  Producers  have  been  first  of  all 
financiers,  and  artists  only  very  occasionally  and  incident 
ally.  This  is  to  be  expected  when  we  consider  human  na- 
ture, but  nevertheless  it  makes  a  rather  sorry  outlook  for 
the  future  of  the  talkies.  Is  there  any  hope  that  the  talkie 
will  become  a  cultural  influence  helping  the  masses  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  finer,  subtler  things  of  life? 
Will  the  producers  thoughtfully  attempt  to  appeal  to  the 
nobler  desires  of  mankind?  Experience  with  the  silent  film 
shouts  "No!" 

But  we  should  not  be  too  pessimistic.  Taking  all  in  all, 
the  talkie  will  very  probably  be  generally  superior  to  the 
silent  film  and  the  cheap  drama  which  it  will  supplant;  ifi 
the  sphere  of  the  legitimate  stage  is  further  restricted,  both 
audience  and  actors  will  benefit  by  this  sifting  process 
When  only  the  better  dramas  are  produced,  cast  with  the 
better  actors  and  playing  to  a  select  and  appreciative  few, 
America  will  have  lost  little  and  may  gain  a  great  deal. 

And  if,  by  a  miracle  the  talkie  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  men  able  to  visualize  the  latent  possibilities  of  this  new 
art,  history  will  hail  this  decade  as  the  birth-time  of  a 
movement  equal  in  importance  and  comparable  in  signifi 
cance  to  the  Elizabethan  revival. 

We  can  always  hope. 


ROBOTS 


Our  modern  manners,  modes  and  whims 

are  shams 

and  we  are  puppetry, 

mere  robots,  soulless  things; 


and  so 

needless,  heedless, 

onward  we  go 

searching  the  rainbows'  end. 

Edward  McConville 


Old  Slip -Sockets 


By  MILDRED  GUGGENMOS 


V^ES,  sir!   I'm  going  down  to  do  Broadway  tonight. 

J_      Old   George    never   misses    a    Saturday    night    on 

Broadway;  no,  sir!" 
"Well,  behave  yourself,  George." 

The  elevator  door  slid  open  and  the  speaker  stepped  out. 
"You  bet  I  will.    Good  night,  doctor,  good  night." 
The  door  clanged  shut  and  the  lift  sped  upwards.     On 

return  it  stopped  for  a  somewhat  bewildered  young  man 
io  walked  as  if  in  another  world,  smiling  beatifically  all 
a  while. 

"Evenin',  sir,"  said  George.     "Mighty  fine  boy  you've 
t  up  there.     Best  little  broadcaster  in  the  nursery." 
The  young  man  nodded  and  smiled  a  little  more  beati- 
ally  at  nothing  in  particular.     The  elevator  man  made 
e  more  trip,  and  at  each  floor  George  fastened  a  padlock 

the  door  and  hung  up  a  sign  that  said  "Closed."  For 
I  rest  of  the  evening,  anyone  who  would  see  a  patient  in 
.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  would  walk.  The  up-and-down 
in  retired  to  his  little  slope-ceiled,  one-window  room. 
George  was  a  short,  thick-set  man  with  a  large  pink  head 
at  bobbled.  He  clumped  about  the  room  on  legs  that 
ature  had  not  given  him,  and  changed  painfully  from  his 
lite  duck  uniform  to  his  black  dress-up  suit.  A  high 
bber  collar  was  set  off  by  a  clumsy  knot  of  white  string 
.  He  meticulously  brushed  and  combed  his  rim  of  hair, 
d  dug  under  his  finger  nails  cruelly  with  a  pocket  knife, 
om  behind  the  bed  he  took  out  a  long  stick  with  a  buffer 

one  end  and  wiped  the  dust  off  his  shoes.   Lastly,  he  set 

his  head  at  a  jaunty  angle  a  derby  that  might  have  fitted 
neone  else.  Having  surveyed  himself  in  the  mirror,  he 
tracted  two  ten  dollar  bills  from  a  sardine  can  on  the 
esser.  George  was  not  a  spendthrift,  but  to  carry  bills 
irked  him  as  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  arrayed  for 
oadway,  but  he  had  forgotten  to  wash  his  hands. 

""he  usual  Saturday  night  crowd  milled  around  on  the 

sidewalks  downtown — big,  strapping  men  with  round 

ir-cuts  and  mail-order  clothes;  little  boys,  chesty  as  pouter 

?eons,  in  bright  new  overalls;  little  girls  with  noses  buried 

weekly  ice  cream  cones;  town  dandies  with  bright-col- 
ed  suspenders,  and  toothpicks  stuck  at  nonchalant  angles 

their  mouths;  youths  and  maids  lamb-eyed  in  ice  cream 
rlors;  country  women  bustling  about  their  trading; 
oups  of  every  age  and  description  scurrying  to  the  movies, 
eorge  wandered  about  aimlessly,   nodding  here,  shaking 


hands  there,  until  a  band  struck  up,  and  he  hobbled  along 
with  the  crowd  to  the  Salvation  Army  corner.  When  a 
lassie  in  a  bonnet  passed  the  hat,  he  dug  down  into  his 
purse  for  a  dime.  His  fingers  were  thick,  and  as  he 
prodded  under  his  ten-dollar  bills  for  change,  the  bills  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  Salvatioin  Army  lassie  had  to  pick 
them  up  for  him.  A  stranger  standing  near  glanced  over, 
casually.  He  nudged  his  companion,  indicated  George, 
and  spoke. 

"Pretty  nice  little  town  you've  got  here,"  he  said  sociably. 

"Yes,  sir!"  George  welcomed  conversation.  "It's  a  fine 
place.  Of  course,  I  don't  like  it  as  well  as  St.  Paul.  But 
after  my  accident,  I  couldn't  find  any  work  to  do  there. 
But  I've  got  a  good  job  here.  People  here  are  mighty  nice, 
I  tell  you." 

The  stranger  caught  up  a  word. 

"Your  accident?     What  kind  of  an  accident  did  you 


lave  r 


"Worked  in  a  paper  mill  up  in  St.  Paul,"  George  con- 
fided. "Got  both  my  legs  cut  off  by  a  machine.  Look," 
he  held  out  one  leg  pride  fully,  "you'd  never  know  them 
to  be  wooden  legs,  now,  would  you?  But  they  are.  Doc- 
tors put  'em  on  for  me  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  Got 
knees  on  'em  and  everything.  Slip-sockets,  they  call  'em, 
slip-socket  legs." 

"Say,  they're  pretty  nice,"  the  other  said,  admiringly. 
"Can  you  walk  on  them  all  right?" 

"Yes,  sir"     George  took  a  few  stiff-legged  steps. 

"Well,  now,  that's  great.    Why,  you're  as  good  as  new." 

The  stranger  tipped  his  hat  back  on  his  head  and  edged 
over  confidentially. 

"But  how  about  the  paper  mill?"  he  asked.  "I  suppose 
the  company  paid  you  well  when  you  lost  your  legs?" 

"Huh?  Oh,  yes,  yes.  Paid  for  having  these  legs  put 
on  me,  they  did.    Um,  hum   .   .    .   sure  are  fine  fixins'." 

"But  didn't  they  help  you  out  any  other  way,  by  giving 
you  a  job  or  any   .    .    .   money?" 

"Sure,  they  got  me  this  job  running  the  elevator  over  at 
St.  Elizabeth's  and  gave  me  five  hundred  dollars  besides. 
I  got  four  hundred  of  it  .  .  .  Say!  What  do  you  want 
to  know  about  my  money  for?"  He  peered  at  the  man 
suspiciously. 

The  man  patted  him  on  the  back  and  laughed. 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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cWhy  Shakespeare  SBives 


By  ALEXANDER  K.  DAVISON 


IN  THE  quaint  little  English  town  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  there  stands  close  by  where  the  Avon  flows,  the 
Gower  Monument,  at  present  the  most  imposing  of  all 
the  Shakespearean  memorials.  Around  its  base  are  four  of 
the  dramatist's  most  representative  characters,  creations, 
that  have  immortalized  him. 
Hamlet,  the  disillusioned  young 
prince  of  Denmark,  is  there,  aged 
beyond  his  years.  Practical  life 
has  played  traitor  to  the  ideal  life 
which  he  has  built  up  during  his 
youth.  Lady  Macbeth  is  there 
from  the  Scottish  highlands,  a 
woman  of  horror  and  ambition, 
and  yet  softened  and  elevated  to 
win  our  sympathy  by  the  human 
touches  of  the  master  artist.  John 
Falstaff  is  there.  To  the  casual 
onlooker  he  is  merly  a  fat,  funny, 
and  vulgar  old  reprobate.  But, 
to  those  keenly  observant  of  hu- 
man nature,  there  is  behind  the 
rough  exterior  a  disposition  and  a 
humanity,  that  place  him  in  a 
class  by  himself.  Lastly,  Prince 
Hal  is  there,  noble  Prince  Hal, 
prodigal  Prince  Hal,  who  in  later 
life  reformed  to  become  the  ideal 

English  king  of  his  age.  This  great  monument  has  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  a  great  revival  in  the  study  of 
Shakespearean  theatrical  production  which  promises  to  be 
permanent.  Throughout  Great  Britain  and  America  to- 
day associations,  national  in  their  extent,  have  been  formed 
for  the  mobilization  of  the  forces  and  the  advancement  of 
Shakespearean  productions. 

"Who  under  standeth  thee  not 
loves  thee  not" 

is  one  of  the  best  things  that  the  old  schoolmaster  Holo- 
fernes  ever  said.  In  the  secondary  school  which  I  attended 
as  a  boy  in  the  early  'teens,  elective  courses  were  practi- 
cally unknown.  The  student  in  the  preparatory  grade  be- 
gan with  English,  French,  Latin  or  German,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Mathematics,  History,  and  Geography.  Through 
the  five  years  of  study  these  courses  were  continued  in  suc- 


Q7  TREATISE,  or  a  series  of 
treatises,  on  the  theatre, 
would  hardly  be  complete  without 
touching  the  master  dramatist, 
Shakespeare.  In  a  critical  sense,  one 
can  hardly  call  Shakespeare  old-fash- 
ioned, because  his  characters  are  as 
human  as  any  that  are  presented  on 
our  contemporary  stage.  Alexander 
Davison,  who  has  made  a  study  of 
Shakespeare,  has  a  few  truths  that 
might  be  well  worth  considering  on 
the  worth  of  that  dramatist.  Inci- 
dentally, Mr.  Davison  is  from  Bally- 
mena,  Ireland. 


cessive  stages  with  the  exception  that  now  and  then  anoth 
subject  was  added  as  the  student  matured.  Whether  tl 
National  Board  of  Election  deemed  that,  after  a  few  yea 
of  the  study  of  English,  a  student  was  fit  to  appreciate 
little  Shakespeare  I  know  not.    But,  anyhow,  in  my  four 

and  fifth  years,  I  was  exposed 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  ar 
Hamlet,  respectively.  As  a  cla 
we  enjoyed  reading  the  pan 
The  puns  and  jokes  of  the  com 
characters  tickled  our  fancit 
Long  speeches  were  memorize 
But  I  question  if  any  of  us  hi- 
any  sensasions  whatever  on  tia 
taste  buds  of  our  literary  tongut 
I,  for  one,  was  totally  unappi 
ciative  of  Shakespeare's  creati 
genius,  his  superb  plot  structur 
and  his  sublime  poetry.  I  ha' 
not  studied  the  views  of  expe 
educators  on  the  point,  but  it  • 
my  candid  opinion  that  the  me 
in  Shakespeare's  works  is  mm 
too  strong  for  the  literary  digt 
tive  organs  of  the  average  scho 
boy.  In  fact,  the  obligatory  stu< 
of  Shakespeare  at  too  early  an  a; 
is  apt  to  give  him  a  prejudice 
view  in  later  life  which  he  may  never  attempt  or  desi 
to  overcome. 

N/Tany   of  Shakespeare's   plays   are   not   now   produo 
upon  the  stage.     The  earlier  comedies  are  omitte 
as  they  are  generally  considered   to   be   much  below  m 
standard.     A  play  like  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  i 
longer  staged   because    the    modern   audience   demands 
realistic  effect  which  cannot  be  produced  in  a  play  whe 
fairies  predominate.     It  is  more  than  three  centuries  sin 
Shakespeare  died,  but  he  still  lives  in  his  works  as  no  oth 
poet  or  dramatist  does.     Somehow  his  productions  ha 
been  independent  of  time,  place,  and  even  nationality;  thrl 
won  the  people  of  his  day  and  they  win  us.     They  ha 
lived  for  two  reasons,  primarily  because  of  the  dramatis' 
genius  and,  secondarily,  because  of  the  characterization  < 
an  individual  by  some  great  actor.      Nowhere  are  the 
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en  to  greater  effect  than   in   the   Merchant   of  Venice, 

bjbich  is  today  the  most  popular  of  all  his  comedies. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  a  romantic  comedy.     It  is 

type  developed  by  Shakespeare  alone  and  no  one  else  be- 

ire  or  since  has  been  able  to  approach  it.    At  one  moment 

e  are  riding  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  high  comedy,  the 

;xt  moment  we  are  in  the  valley  of  low  comedy  between 

e  billows.      Once   more   we   are   tense   as   deep   tragedy 

ireatens,  and  then  we  relax  at  the  note  of  fine  romantic 

ve.     On  this  page,  we  in  our  matter-of-fact  age,  smile, 

■nically,  perhaps,  at  the  pun  which  someone  has  described 

';  "the  lowest  form  of  English  wit."     On  the  next  page 

jr  entire  affections  are  captivated  as  we  read 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain  d, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  earth  beneath." 

r!  In  the  composition  of  this  play,  Shakespeare  drew  from 
irlier  writers.  Almost  all  of  his  plots  are  borrowed,  and 
'iat  without  thanks.  He  believed  himself  to  be  the  heir 
'f  all  the  ages.  We  might  call  him  in  our  "honest"  age  a 
lagiarist,  but  he  was  a  child  of  his  age.  However,  it  is 
Dt  the  material  that  lives,  for  most  of  that  is  common  and 
ninviting  and  Shakespeare  altered  it  mercilessly  to  suit 
is  purpose.  It  is  his  development  of  character,  his  poetry, 
\\\s  wit,  his  humor,  his  creative  genius,  his  irresistible  power 
'/er  us  by  which  he  makes  us  remember  what  he  wishes  us 
)  remember  and  forget  what  he  wanted  to  be  forgotten, 
hese  live  and  abide. 

Before  Shakespeare  has  finished  with  this  play,  he  has 
woven  into  an  organic  whole  the  plausible  and  unplausi- 
le,  the  probable  and  improbable.     The  casket  plot  was 
aubtless  intended  by  him  to  be  the  principal  plot  but,  since 
ie  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  bond  plot  has 
iced  into  the  lead.    In  short  compass  Shakespeare,  by  his 
nexcelled  genius,  leads  us  in  the  First  Act  into  the  very 
teart  of  the  plot  where  the  two  elements  are  clearly  set 
isrth.    The  bond  plot  he  carries  through  to  the  Fourth  Act 
hen,  in  the  crowded  court  room,  we  stand  amazed  at  the 
irilling  way  in  which  the  tables  are  turned  upon  Shylock. 
he  casket  theme  comes  to  a  climax  in  the  Third  Act  and 
len  makes  its  exit.    But  with  wonderful  foresight  Shakes- 
eare   plants   the   seed   of   the    ring   plot,   another   dainty 
Disode  which  bears  fruit  in  the  last  act  and  gives  to  the 
lay  the  graceful  finish  of  romantic  love  set  amid  nocturnal 
lories.    The  artist's  most  difficult  task  is  to  make  a  grace- 
ful exit,  and  certainly  Shakespeare  excels  in  this  respect. 
as  we  follow  the  master  mind  we  become  more  and  more 
iraptured  and  we  have  to  exclaim  with  Emerson,  "Where 
;  the  master  mind  who  could  have  taught  Shakespeare!" 

The  second  reason  why  Shakespeare  lives  is  extrinsic  to 
jim.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  Merchant  of  Venice  would 
!ave  enjoyed  its  popularity  had  it  not  been  for  the  char- 
cterization  genius  of  a  peculiar  Irishman  named  McLaugh- 
n.    Shakespeare  had  intended  that  Bassanio  should  be  the 


central  character.  But  to  us  today  he  is  a  very  ordinary 
young  man.  Shakespeare  tries  hard  to  exonerate  him  from 
the  base  charge  of  fortune-hunting.  Even  Portia,  highly 
refined,  witty,  resourceful,  and  sophisticated  as  she  is,  was 
not  intended  by  Shakespeare  to  be  such  a  great  character 
as  she  has  turned  out  to  be,  for  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  in  Shakespeare's  day  Portia's  part  would  be 
played  by  a  boy.  Antonio  is  a  noble  gentleman  who  pro- 
vides Shakespeare  with  the  opportunity  for  enlarging  upon 
an  element  dear  to  his  heart,  that  of  manly  friendship. 
But  in  Antonio's  life  there  is  no  conflict.  Our  search  for 
sheer  greatness  ends  with  Shylock,  not  the  Shylock  in- 
tended by  Shakespeare,  a  mere  comedy  character,  but  the 
Shylock  that  McLaughlin  has  given  us,  a  Shylock  trans- 
formed from  the  realm  of  comedy  to  that  of  tragedy. 
Shakespeare  was  not  one  to  oppose  the  prejudices  of  his 
day,  for  his  success  depended  upon  the  theatre-going  peo- 
ple. His  portrayal  of  Shylock  is  what  the  Venetian  usurer 
might  have  resembled  in  those  days  to  the  English  mind. 
There  were  few  Jews  in  the  England  of  Shakespeare's  day, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  Shakespeare  had  never  seen  one. 
If  this  is  true,  then  we  must  say  that  Shylock  is  the  great- 
est character  that  ever  originated  from  the  creative  genius 
of  the  dramatist.  But  in  Shylock  there  is  an  individuality 
which  far  out-stripped  his  nationality.  His  speeches  run 
through  the  play  like  a  scarlet  thread.  He  is  at  a  high 
state  of  tension  from  first  to  last.  The  intense  hatred  he 
has  for  Antonio  is  intensified  still  more  by  the  elopement 
of  his  daughter  with  a  Christian.  Pushed  by  persecution 
almost  to  the  point  of  insanity,  he  is  intent  upon  the  pound 
of  flesh.  What  conflicts  are  seen  in  his  nature! — and  con- 
flict is  the  soul  of  drama.  There  he  stands  at  the  bar  de- 
fiant of  Christian  principles.  Nothing  can  turn  him  from 
his  course.  How  vividly  his  character  stands  forth  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  Portia!  There  we  see  the  Old  Tes- 
tament against  the  New,  the  Jew  against  the  Christian,  age 
against  youth,  revenge  against  mercy.  We  hate  and  de- 
spise Shylock.  Shakespeare  does  not  let  that  pass  unmolli- 
fied.  The  crash  comes,  and  we  see  a  broken,  decrepit  old 
figure  leaning  upon  his  staff.  He  has  lost  his  all  and  now 
he  pleads,  "Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that," 
and  in  a  moment  Shakespeare  has  drawn  out  our  sympathy 
for  the  old  Jew. 

Ohakespeare  did  not  die  an  untimely  death  for  he  has 
left  behind,  as  the  fruits  of  his  genius,  the  most  glori- 
ous memorials  of  any  dramatist  or  poet.  His  works  will 
be  read  and  played,  and  his  praises  will  be  sung  while  the 
English  language  lasts.  As  we  look  back  through  the  mists 
of  three  hundred  years  we  cannot  but  think  of  words  that 
he  loved  and  apply  them  to  himself: 

"This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all'- 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world  'This  was  a  man!' ' 


A  Study  in  Character 


By  JOSEPH  CHLADEK 


AMID  the  confusion  of  white  and  yellow  envelopes 
that  compose  the  bulk  of  my  usual  correspondence, 
there  appear  from  time  to  time  dainty  epistles  on 
tinted  paper,  adorned  by  some  manner  of  crest  or  mono- 
gram. Aha!  Think  I  whenever  one  of  these  presents 
itself — "Here  at  last  is  something  worth  while  opening!" 
For  just  between  you  and  me,  my  reader,  isn't  there  some- 
thing very  fascinating  about  a  letter  from  a  woman?  To 
be  remembered  by  the  dear  creatures  is  so  flattering. 

Only  this  morning  I  received  a  distinct  thrill  of  antici- 
pation when  far  down  in  the  mailbox  I  found  an  envelope 
of  delicate  sea-green.  Judging  from  appearances,  I  reached 
a  certain  conclusion  that  it  would  contain  nothing  less  than 
a  declaration,  and  so  hurriedly  tearing  it  open,  I  read, 
"Messrs.  Sprights  and  Sparks,  Managers  of  the  Roxily 
Theater,  announce  that  incidental  to  the  change  of  policy 
at  their  theater,  the  price  of  your  regularly  reserved  seats 
for  Saturday  matinees  is  raised  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  .  ." 
Now  if  that  is  not  enough  to  seriously  affect  a  man's  good 
humor  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
is.  Here  it  was  almost  noon  and  I  had  planned  on  going 
to  the  theater  at  about  two  o'clock,  but  I  was  sure  that  I 
would  never  pay  three  dollars  for  any  show  regardless  of 
its  kind.  The  problem  therefore  that  appeared  in  my  mind 
was  how  to  spend  a  dreary,  rainy  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
it  was  upon  this  question  that  I  dwelt  when  suddenly 
there  came  this  thought — Why  not  devote  the  afternoon 
to  attending  the  theater  of  actual  life?  I  would  cheat  the 
Roxily  out  of  its  three  dollars  and  for  amusement  sit  in 
the  lobby  of  a  large  department  store  reviewing  the  actors 
I  saw  there  in  the  parts  they  actually  played  on  the  stage 
of  our  work-a-day  world.  A  busy  department  store  is  a 
splendid  theater  for  him  who  observes  it.  All  the  spectator 
has  to  do  is  look,  and  rapidly  the  scenes  are  changed  before 
him.  There  in  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  countless 
scenes  made  merely  to  please  the  eye  and  appeal  to  the 
imagination. 

I  cannot  avoid  studying  people.  If  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  reflecting  a  great  deal  about  the  persons 
you  see  and  what  they  are  about  in  the  world,  you  come 
inevitably  in  time  to  lifting  them  out  of  the  spots  on  which 
in  actual  life  they  stand  and  transferring  them  to  what 
seems  at  the  moment  some  more  fitting  spot  in  the  fanciful 
world.  Further,  I  receive  a  kind  of  aroma  from  people 
around  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  either  green, 
healthy,  growing  things  or  else  they  are  dead  and  have  be- 
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gun  to  decay.  Something  about  that  man  to  whom 
talked  last  night  sent  me  away  from  him  smiling  and  i: 
an  odd  way  pleased  with  myself.  But,  again,  why  had  tha 
other  man,  even  though  his  words  were  kindly  and  hi 
deeds  good,  spread  a  mist  of  gloom  over  my  otherwis 
cloudless  sky? 

But  away  to  the  theater.      Up  with  the  curtain, 
show  begins. 

HP  he  first  bit  of  humanity  that  caught  my  fancy  on  er 
tering  the  store  was  a  clerk  in  the  men's  furnishing 
department.  For  lack  of  a  better  word,  I  will  say  that  h 
is  what  is  generally  known  as  a  nice  man.  He  is  knowi 
as  such  among  his  neighbors.  I  know  that  he  is  a  nic 
man  to  his  customers,  for  I  heard  motherly  old  ladies  sa) 
"He  is  such  a  nice  man!",  while  younger  girls  were  lou< 
in  their  exclamations  of  "Oh,  what  a  nice  man!"  I  ha< 
not  looked  at  him  a  second  time  before  I  was  convince! 
that  his  life  had  been  blameless.  He  is  very  tidy,  clear 
and  very  fresh-faced.  Round  and  rosy  cheeks  are  his;  hi 
eyes  are  black  and  bright;  his  moustache  is  soft  and  silken 
He  is  in  splendid  health.  His  pleasant  expression  tells  m 
that  he  is  of  an  agreeable  disposition  and  that  his  manner 
could  not  be  improved  upon.  Somehow  I  am  sure  that  th 
nice  man  has  a  nice  little  wife  who  is  almost  as  nice  as  h 
is.  Sunday  schools  are  her  prime  interest  in  life.  Then 
too,  the  nice  man  and  his  little  wife  have  a  tiny  baby  tha 
looks  just  like  its  father.  .  Every  Sunday  afternoon  the 
stroll  through  the  park,  the  baby-cab  being  pushed  jus 
ahead  of  them  and  closely  covered  with  curtains  to  protec 
the  little  one  from  the  sun.  On  holidays  and  days  of  cele 
bration,  perhaps  they  will  all  go  to  the  country  on  a  picnii 
and  return  home  at  night  dead  tired.  From  these  trips  intx 
the  country,  they  always  bring  home  shrubs  and  flowers  t< 
plant  in  their  garden.  This  little  wife  was  so  proud  o 
her  husband  when  he  got  his  job  at  the  store  that  even 
evening  she  turns  to  the  store's  advertisement  in  the  pape 
the  first  thing.  She  knew  from  the  first  that  the  nice  mat 
had  it  in  him  to  be  something,  and  she  always  told  him  so; 
The  very  first  raise  in  salary  that  the  salesman  receives  wil 
be  put  away  in  a  savings  account,  and  some  days  the  nice 
man  and  his  wife  will  have  a  home  all  their  own  in  th( 
suburbs. 

But  at  this  moment  my  attention  is  arrested  by  a  tall 
thin  woman  whose  clothing  is  more  masculine  than  femi 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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The  Blotto  Boys  in  the  Theatre 


OR 

%u  Min't  <3)one  Wight  %  ZNdl 

By  HUGH  M.  P.  HIGGINS 

THIS  is  certainly  some  cad's  trick,"  cried  Sam  as  he      Sir!  He  is  Not!  was  procurable  in  great  numbers.      (Edi- 
painstakingly  removed  the  wads  of  chewing  gum      tor's    Note — "You    mean    'were    procurable.' '       Author's 
which  some  low  fellow  had  smeared  on  the  seats  in      Note — "Don't  you  ever  make  a  mistake?"     Editor's  Note 
le  Button  Hall  Auditorium.  — "I  make  a  mistake  every  time  I  print  your  junk  in  this 

"It  looks  like  the  work  of  those  cads  Vixen  and  Disas-      magazine.'     Author's  Note — "Oh,  you  do,  do  you?") 
:r,"  chimed  in  Tom  Blotto,  his 
an-loving  brother. 

"They  are  jealous  of  our  get- 
ng  the  leading  parts  in  the  school 
lay  and  I'll  wager  they  are  up  to 
o  good,"  sang  out  Dick,  the  old- 
it  and  more  serious-minded  of 
le  Three  Famous  Blotto  Boys. 

"Dick!"  cried  the  now-aghast 
am,  "I'm  shocked  beyond  meas- 
re.  I  never  dreamed  you  would 
/en  so  much  as  mention  such  an 
/il  thing  as  gambling!" 

The  youth  addressed  lowered 
is  handsome  head  for  a  moment 
nd  a  deep  flush  stole  over  his 
ice. 

"I-I-I'm  sorry  I  said  that,  Sam," 
e  said  manfully,  "I  hope  you  will 


C7TVGH  M.  P.  HIGGINS,  that 
master  portrayer  of  adoles- 
cence, upon  hearing  that  this  issue 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  theatre,  de- 
cided that  his  "Blotto  Boys"  would 
also  step  upon  the  stage  and  speak 
their  lines.  Therefore,  Mr.  Higgins 
wrote  an  intriguing  drama  for  his 
young  heroes.  Make  way  for  the 
"Famous  Blotto  Boys." 


Dth  forget  and  forgive!" 
"Of   course    we   will!"   blurted 
Lit  Tom,   the    fun-loving  youth. 

You.  are  again  in  good  grace!"  ror!"   Author's  Note — "You  ain't 

ind  he  struck  a  pose  which  was  so  ludicrous  that  his  two  no  Apollo  yourself."    Office  Force — "  'You  an't  no  Apo — ' 

rothers  went  into  howls  of  laughter  and  even  he  had  to  pretty  good,  pretty  good!"     Editor's  Note — "Say,  Uncon- 


The  school  to  which  the  boys 
have  been  going  for  the  past  thir- 
ty-seven years  is  named  Button 
Hall  after  its  principal,  Captain 
Button,  who  never  belonged  to 
any  army,  not  even  excepting  the 
Salvation  Army  or  Coxey's  Army 
either,  for  that  matter.  It  is  now 
June,  and  the  senior  class  is  put- 
ting on  the  senior  play,  as  all 
senior  classes  will  if  they  aren't 
watched  carefully,  so  now  that 
the  gum  is  all  removed  we'll  get 
into  the  play.  (Editor's  Note — 
"Well,  I'll  tell  the  cock-eyed 
world  it's  about  time!"  Author's 
Note — "No,  this  play  is  about 
love.  Ha!  Ha!  I've  got  you 
there!"  Office  Force — Yeah,  he's 
got  you  there  alright,  alright." 
Editor's  Note — "If  you  guys  want 
a  good  laugh,  go  look  in  the  mir- 


scious,  who  dropped  a  nickel  in  you?     Go  on  and  dump 
out  the  waste  basket!") 

Cast  of  Characters 
A  young  man  named  Abner  Smith..  Sam  Blotto 

A  young  lass  named  Abbie  Jones  Tom  Blotto 

Abbie's  Old  Man,  Mr.  Jones  Dick  Blotto 

Black  Pete  .Dan  Disaster 

Ugly  Ike  .Noddy  Vixen 

Moustaches  by  Barber  Supply  Co.  Costumes  by  Ladies' 
Aid  Society.  '  Scenes  by  Capt.  Button  and  Music  by  the 
orchestra.     Exit  by  the  front  door,  please. 

Scene  One:  Interior  of  the  Jones  Sitting  Room  on  a 
/linor  or  Get  Away  From  the  Swinging  Door  Little  Girl  rainy  night  in  April.  (Editor's  Note — "Well,  it's  a  cinch 
'our  Father  Is  Not  Here  Is  He  Bartender  Olaf?     No,  (Continued  on  Page  33) 
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:ifle  a  laugh  behind  his  hand. 

'he  three  speakers  are  none  other  than  our  friends  The 
Blotto  Boys,  whose  antics  and  capers  we  have  followed 
rom  the  inaccessible  regions  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  in- 
ermost  recesses  of  the  Hidden  Diamond  Mines.  They 
re  three  wholesome,  manly,  young,  fearless,  enterprising 
Americans.  Sam  is  the  youngest  and  least  gullible  of  the 
amous  trio,  and  then  comes  Tom,  the  fun-loving  youth. 
Tie  third  brother  of  the  Famous  Blotto  Boy  trio  is  Dick, 
le  more-serious-minded  of  the  Famous  Blotto  Boys  trio. 
Tie  three  Famous  Brothers  have  just  returned  from  Asia 
'here  their  exploits  as  recorded  in  The  Blotto  Boys  In  Asia 


A  Criticism  of  Th< 


riticism  of  i  nomas 

By  LEON  BAISIER 


Hardy 


Here  is  another  writer  who  has  come  from  foreign  climes  for 
his  education.  Leon  Baisier  was  born  in  Lille,  France,  and  has 
been  in  this  country  only  a  few  years.  However,  he  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  our  language  and  most  certainly  he  sees  deep  into  the 
soul  of  Thomas  Hardy.  Mr.  Baisier  will  receive  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Creighton  this  June. — (Editor's  Note.) 

THOMAS  HARDY  has  been  recognized  as  a  great 
novelist  of  England,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest. 
Although  he  really  stopped  writing  novels  about 
twenty  years  ago,  today  he  lives  among  us,  a  novelist. 
"Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  "Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes"  and  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  are  the  three  works  upon 
which  I  shall  base  my  criticism.  I  have  read  others  of  his 
novels,  but  since  I  made  a  special  study  of  these,  I  feel 
that  my  criticism  will  be  more  just  and  better  if  I  limit  my- 
self to  these  three  works. 

It  seems  to  me  that  sociology  had  a  great  influence 
among  the  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dickens 
wrote  of  the  lower  classes  of  England  and  performed  his 
task  exceedingly  well.  George  Eliot  was  the  historian  of 
the  pastoral  life.  But  Hardy  takes  us  back  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  rustic  and  leaves  us  to  suggest  the  remedy  for 
his  social  improvement.  His  country  folks  are  real,  but 
perhaps  not  so  real  as  every  blade  of  grass  and  every  tree. 
Although  he  impresses  us  that  life  is  a  cruel  joke,  he  never 
offers  a  single  remedy  for  the  terrible  conception  which  he 
has  put  before  us. 

To  suffer,  to  defy — that  is  the  philosophy  of  Hardy.  I 
am  convinced  that  he  had  two  messages  to  convey  to  his 
readers.  Its  first  is  that  men's  character  depends  on  ex- 
ternal circumstances;  its  second  is  that  man's  voluntary 
actions  are  the  result  of  an  imminent  will,  in  other  words 
man  has  no  free  will.  This  is,  in  brief,  the  philosophy  of 
Hardy. 

'"  I  'ess  of  the  D'Urbervilles"  has  been  called  by  many  an 
immortal  work.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reason  for  such  a 
comment.  The  previous  novels  of  Hardy  were  tragedies, 
but  they  remain  strictly  dramatic.  Thus  far  he  had  pre- 
sented his  views  of  life  implicitly,  but  in  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles"  he  became  explicit.  Here  he  shows  us  a 
lovely  nature  in  Tess,  tortured  by  the  action  of  circum- 
stances through  the  timidity  and  stupidity  of  man  himself. 
Although  she  was,  in  plain  English,  "ruined"  when  a  young 
girl,  Tess  might  have  lived  a  happy  and  beneficial  life,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  sense  of  sin,  created  by  society,  yes,  by 


the  conventions  which  proclaimed  her  an  outcast.  Througni 
out,  Hardy  makes  us  feel  that  she  was  a  victim  of  circumll 
stances  and  not  directly  responsible  for  her  actions.  LI 
this  work  he  makes  one  of  his  strongest  attacks  upon  so] 
ciety,  by  showing  us  how  these  conventions  subdued  an<| 
killed  Tess  in  many  ways;  they  crushed  her  when  concenT 
trated  in  her  husband,  Angel  Clare.  The  whole  novel  i| 
pathetic.  We  see,  we  feel,  a  certain  hatred,  and  our  ambi 
tion  would  be  to  release  the  unhappy  victim. 

Clare  was  a  crude,  half-baked,  and  unjust  lover.   He  hac  ' 
outgrown  the  narrow  orthodoxy  of  his  family,  yet  he  wai 
conventional  enough  to  regard  Tess  as  hopelessly  soile<  [ 
and  himself  as  still  marriageable.     To  me  his  desertion  o 
Tess  is  perhaps  the  crudest  action  ever  imagined,   for  i  ' 
was  the  result  of  a  false  idea  of  purity.     I  do  grant  tha  lt! 
she  had  broken  a  moral  law,  but  she  also  had  confessed  it  • 
Thus  she  had  exemplified  a  fineness  of  spirit,  and  a  truth 
fulness  of  character.     What  about  Clare?     Owing  to  hi  L 
Calvinism  he  had  been  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  hatred  tc 
ward  those  who  were  soiled.     Yet  he  himself  was  no  bette  " 
than  she  was. 

The  whole  plot,  the  characters,  and  his  opinion  of  things  r'E 
have  wrought  such  a  passionate  indignation  in  Hardy'  L' 
soul  that  he  breaks  into  bitter  comment  and  reveals  an  ir  ' 
tense  hatred  for  life.  No  one  can  realize  the  struggl 
which  was  in  his  soul  unless  he  takes  into  consideratio:  u 
one  of  the  last  sentences  of  the  book,  where  he  says,  "Jui  \ 
tice  was  done,  and  the  President  of  the  Immortals  ha>  :C 
ended  his  sport  with  Tess." 

"Tude  the  Obscure"  is  another  exposition  of  the  conflic  si 
J  between  love  and  morality,  more  terrible  but  less  beat  r: 
tiful  than  the  one  we  have  just  discussed.  It  hurts  mor>  ; 
and  inspires  less;  it  rouses  indignation  without  leavin  iti 
hope;  it  depresses  rather  than  exalts.  Tess  was  lovable,  bi'  ::; 
Jude,  who  is  admirable  and  pitiable,  is  not  lovable.  Judc  " 
a  poor  boy  with  a  passion  for  learning,  should  have  bee  K 
above  the  allurement  of  a  gross  village  girl,  but  he  slippe  k 
into  an  intrigue  with  her  and  was  entrapped  into  marriag  - 
that  forced  him  to  be  a  stonemason  instead  of  a  scholai  an. 
The  whole  plot  shows  the  tragic  story  of  Jude  constantl  s 
striving  to  advance  but  thrown  back  by  the  wire  entangle 
ments  of  the  social  law.  Society  made  out  of  him  a  sinne  i\ 
where  he  had  no  intention  of  sinning.  I  can't  admire  Jud< 
and  I  cannot  forgive  or  love  poor  Sue.  As  a  matter  o  ;, 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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The  Tree 


By  GERALD  FRANCIS  RYAN 


fEARS  ago  when  the  prairies  of  the  West  were  still 
in  their  primitive  state,  a  romantic  adventurer  had 
planted  a  tree  to  mark  the  site  of  his  homestead. 
Mime  went  by  and  the  little  tree  developed  into  a  stately 
i  ng.  Other  trees  were  planted,  but  this  one  stood  above 
£  lem  all.  The  heaven-kissing  giant  invited  all  to  its 
I  lothing  shade.  During  the  threshing  season,  one  could  see 
.lie  men  gathered  at  its  base  free  from  the  broiling  rays  of 
lie  sun.  They  laughed  and  joked,  but  not  one  of  them 
Kianked  the  old  veteran  for  its  gift. 

;  \  mos  Harding  trudged  wearily  home.  All  day  long  he 
had  worked  in  his  barn,  cleaning  it  out  and  shining 
■lie  harnesses  that  hung  on  the  wall.  And  now  he  had 
r  iken  his  cattle  to  the  woods  where  they  might  eat  wisps 
If  grass  long  since  killed  by  the  winter's  snow. 
1  Amos  Harding  had  been  called  by  his  neighbors  "thrifty 
lad  a  hard  worker."  It  was  he  that  was  always  assigned 
1)  the  job  of  stacking  when  the  threshing  crew  made  their 
ftnir  throughout  the  country  in  the  early  fall.  It  had  been 
I  lid  that  there  was  no  man  in  Allison  county  who  could 
t  Dmpete  with  him  when  he  was  husking.  And  he  was  a 
|  ard  driver,  too.  His  hired  men  were  always  glad  when 
Iiiey  were  paid  and  sent  away. 

I  When  he  was  buying  or  when  he  was  selling,  he  was 
llways  the  same  shrewd,  careful  and  somewhat  stingy  man. 
Ii)n  Saturdays,  one  might  see  his  gaunt,  powerful  frame 
i  lad  in  blue  overalls  moving  to  and  fro  among  the  cattle 
luyers  at  the  stockyards  in  town.  He  would  walk  along 
|  "lerely  glancing  at  some  men,  ignoring  others,  always  pok- 
I  rig  the  steers  and  veals  with  a  little  stick  of  oak  that  he 
|  arried,  judging  with  a  careful  eye  their  weights  and  worth. 
IKt  times  he  would  stop  and  argue  with  one  buyer  or  an- 
i  ither  about  the  merits  of  some  animal.  People  no  longer 
[vondered  about  him.  Amos  Harding  was  a  business  man. 
Tonight  he  was  tired.  His  feet  seemed  swathed  in  iron 
Kind  every  muscle  cried  out  for  mercy.  But  his  spirit  was 
[  ired,  too.  Somehow,  he  thought  there  was  something 
Ivrong  with  his  life.  Yet,  he  could  not  complain.  He 
i  ;lanced  around  at  his  farm.  This  was  certainly  something; 
I  his  made  a  living  for  his  family  and  himself.  And  he 
|;iad  Mary.     But  the  thought  of  Mary  did  not  hearten  him. 

When  he  had  married  her,  she  had  been  beautiful.  And 
It  few  lines  about  the  eyes  and  a  few  touches  of  gray  on  a 
;  background  of  golden  hair  were  all  that  marred  that 
f  Deauty  now. 


Rut  Mary's  beauty  did  not  seem  for  him.  She  never 
dressed  for  him  as  she  had  once.  Around  the  house 
she  was  slovenly,  and  Amos  did  not  like  filth.  When  she 
went  to  the  social  affairs  of  the  township — .  He  checked 
himself.  Still,  wasn't  it  true?  She  had  looked  almost 
young  at  the  party  in  the  school  house  last  week.  But 
those  blushes  and  shy  quick  glances  were  not  directed  at 
him.     It  was  the  hired  man.     Damn  him! 

Oh,  yes;  he  had  been  watching  this  for  some  time.  And 
he  had  pondered  on  it,  too.  Since  he  had  hired  Kruper 
his  life  had  become  one  of  watchfulness.  The  man  was 
good-looking.  He  had  to  admit  that.  In  fact,  he  was 
too  good-looking  to  have  around  the  house.  When  he  had 
warned  Mary  of  this,  she  had  laughed  at  him  and  had 
called  him  "silly."  Silly?  Was  it  silly  when  a  man  pro- 
tected himself? 

Only  this  morning  he  had  been  angered  when  his  wife 
had  chatted  with  the  hired  man  at  the  breakfast  table. 
She  had  helped  him  on  with  his  coat.  Was  that  silly? 
He  had  said  nothing,  but  he  would  fire  that  man  this  very 
evening.     This  must  stop,  or — . 

And  then  there  was  Robert,  little  Robert.  Yes,  Mary 
had  given  him  a  child.  But  what  had  she  presented  him? 
A  cripple!  Little  Robert  with  his  twisted  leg!  Was  that 
right?  Of  course,  it  wasn't  the  kid's  fault.  He  couldn't 
have  helped  it.  But  why  had  he  come  to  the  Harding 
household?  Why  couldn't  he  have  been  a  healthy  child 
like  the  one  neighbor  Wiesnor  had? 

A  mos  had  nearly  reached  the  house.  He  passed  the  barn 
and  heard  the  sleepy  chirping  of  the  chickens  and  the 
restless  horses  nosing  about  their  mangers.  As  he  neared 
the  house  he  tripped  on  a  wagon  tongue  that  was  half- 
hidden  in  the  snow.  He  picked  himself  up  from  the  slime 
of  the  yard  and  aimed  a  spiteful  kick  at  the  offending 
tongue.  A  curse  mounted  to  his  lips,  but  he  suppressed 
it.  He  entered  the  house  in  a  smouldering  rage.  Robert 
was  in  the  kitchen. 

"Hello,  Daddy,"  he  said. 

"Hello.  Where's  your  mother?"  He  threw  his  hat  and 
coat  in  the  corner. 

The  child  pointed  to  the  parlor.     Amos  washed  himself, 

combed  his  hair,  and  went  into  the  dining  room  where  he 

saw  the  table  set.     From  the  other  room  he  heard  Mary 

giggling  and  the  voice  of  his  hired  man.    His  irritation  in- 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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Heave  Ho  for  Hoboken ! 

Goncerning  the  ^Raising  from  the  Q)ead  of  the  S£ong-£Buried  Qbrama 


By  DAMIAN  FLYNN 


POOR  little  Nell  crouched  pantingly  against  the  wall. 
"Ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  villain,  as  he  curled  his 
moustache.  (Villains  always  do!)  "I  have  you  in 
my  powah!" 

"Sss,  Sss,  Sss!"  hissed  the  audience. 

Enter  the  hero:  "Aha!  Sir  Hinchley  Rassandale,  I  have 
caught  you  in  the  act." 

"Hooray!  hooray!"  cheered  the  audience. 

"Curses!  Foiled  again,"  muttered  the  villain.  Then, 
sotto  voce,  to  the  hero:  "Customers  certainly  making 
whoopee  tonight." 

An  "old  school"  actor  having  "whoopee"  in  his  voca- 
bulary? Modern  spectators  hissing  a  villain?  "Not  on 
your  life!"  say  you. 

But  glance  over  the  audience  for  a  moment.  See  any 
bustles  or  sausage  sleeves?  No?  You  do  see  that  elderly 
"modern"  in  the  fifth  row  center,  don't  you?  Yes?  Well, 
that's  David  Belasco,  and  he's  hissing  and  cheering  as  much 
as  the  rest.  Keep  your  eyes  off  the  spectators  and  let  them 
roam  around  the  theatre.  Plain,  ungarnished  and  substan- 
tial. Watch  the  show  before  you.  An  ancient  melodrama 
acted  with  ancient  technique.  The  atmosphere  of  1860, — 
the  audience   (in  appearance  at  least)   of  1929. 

The  dream  of  four  romanticists  of  the  drama  realized. 
The  revival  of  straight,  unsophisticated,  raw  theatre! 

To  begin  with,  one  would  imagine  the  originator  of  the 
"Three-Hour-For-Lunch  Club"  to  be  original,  to  say  the 
least. 

To  Christopher  Morley,  playwright,  poet,  novelist,  essay- 
ist, a  group  of  kindred  spirits  owe  the  idea  which  bound 
them  into  one  of  the  most  unique  clubs  in  America. 

To  Christopher  Morley  and  three  of  his  fellow  members 
of  the  "leisurely  lunch  hours,"  the  patrons  of  the  drama  in 
the  East  owe  the  revival  of  the  Rialto  in  Hoboken. 

Mew  York  theatre-goers,  forced  by  want  of  anything 
better  to  accept  the  ultra-sophisticated  offerings  of 
the  new  intelligentsia  in  Times  Square,  had  seemingly  for- 
gotten that  a  genuine,  simple  theatre  had  ever  existed. 
Many  real  theatre  lovers,  disdaining  to  hob-nob  with  the 
highbrows  of  the  drama,  had  ceased  to  attend  the  modern 
"balderdash."  Moreover,  even  the  very  best  shows  had 
lost  a  great  deal  of  their  charm  at  six-sixty  per.     Harriet 


Lee  decries  the  situation  in  February's  "Drama." 

"Gone  are  the  good  old  days  of  Wallack's  theatre  wit 
its  'ten-twent-thirt'  prices." 

Conditions  such  as  these  were  existent  at  the  time  of  th 
birth  of  Morley's  brain  child.  The  situation  was  ripe  for 
startling  departure  in  the  line  of  play  production.  And 
startling  departure  was  that  hatched  out  by  Morley  an 
three  of  his  kindred  spirits. 

The  plan  was  simple  enough.  An  old  theatre  was  to  b 
bought,  renovated,  and  utilized  to  show  the  plays  tha 
thrilled  audiences  of  many  generations  ago. 

The  success  of  the  venture  was  practically  assured  i 
the  abilities  of  the  men  who  fostered  the  idea.  Those  wh 
evolved  the  plan  of  revival  while  chatting  over  their  luncl 
eon  at  the  "Three-Hour-Club"  were  no  experimenting  am 
teurs.  First,  we  have  Christopher  Morley,  whose  nam 
alone  would  lend  backing  to  any  theatrical  venture;  Cleo: 
Throckmorton,  stage  designer  and  set  builder,  who  had  de 
signed  the  sets  for  such  successful  Broadway  production 
as  "Strange  Interlude"  and  "Congai";  Harry  Wagstal 
Gribble,  production  manager,  director  of  many  stage  hit: 
and  author  of  "March  Hares"  and  "Revolt";  and  last  bu 
not  least,  he  whom  Throckmorton  describes,  "the  prema 
turely-gray-headed  Irishman,  Milliken,  whose  eyes  twinkl 
with  a  hellishness  that  is  likely  to  pop  up  at  any  minute. 

No  bunglers,  these!  But  experienced,  sincere  gentlemer 
bent  upon  the  rescue  of  the  drama  and  the  establishmen 
of  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  longed  to  worship  at  th 
shrine  of  plain  theatre. 

Asa  site  for  the  great  effort  the  adventurers  chose  Ho 
boken,  across  the  Hudson  in  New  Jersey.  It  wa 
chosen,  first,  because  it  was  the  home  of  the  "Rialto 
theatre, — a  theatre  that  had  shown  the  acts  of  the  grea 
since  1865.  Weber  and  Fields,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew 
and  Harrigan  and  Hart  had  graced  the  stage  in  years  gon< 
by.  The  theatre  by  its  very  traditions  and  aroma  seemw 
well  worthy  of  the  ideals  with  which  its  prospective  owner 
planned  to  endow  it.  Secondly,  the  location  was  no  grea 
distance  from  New  York,  but  still  far  enough  to  preven 
competition,  drawing  only  those  who  wanted  their  dram, 
"straight"  and  at  moderate  prices.  Thirdly,  the  refreshing 
air  of  quaintness,  the  German  taverns,  and  the  wanderim 
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street  bands,  served  to  heighten  the  effect  of  "difference" 
so  described. 

Concerning  his  intentions,  Mr.  Morley  says: 

"This  theatre  is  not  a  'little'  theatre,  nor  an  'arty'  theatre, 
nor  an  'amateur'  theatre,  nor  a  theatre  in  a  stable  or  an 
attic.  It  is  a  house  redolent  with  rich  showman  atmos- 
phere, strong  with  the  color  and  gaudy  make-believe  of  the 
stage  of  forty  years  ago.  This  theatre  is  the  last  seacoast 
of  Bohemia,  unspoiled  by  sophistication,  and  we  shall  safe- 
guard it  from  the  sensation-hunters.  Furthermore,  the 
Rialto  has  long  catered  to  the  oldest  traditions  of  melo- 
drama, burlesque,  and  farce  to  a  loyal  clientele.  We  will 
not  in  any  way  disturb  the  colorful  tradition  of  the  house. 
We  shall  continue  to  choose  plays  first  and  foremost  for 
their  entertainment  value,  and  we  particularly  plan  to  re- 
vive some  of  the  older  melodramas  and  shockers  done  (we 
hope)  in  a  way  of  our  own.  Don't  bring  with  you  any 
dramatic  critics  or  highbrows,  or  people  who  go  to  the 
theatre  to  have  their  withers  wrung  with  Dostoievsky  and 
Dusty  Answer.  And  we  shall  all  share  that  hilariously 
good  time  the  theatre  was  created  to  give." 

With  these  high  ideals  always  in  mind,  the  practical 
working  of  the  plan  was  carried  out. 

No  "modern  improvements"  were  added,  nor  any  "super- 
production"  impedimenta  installed.  Except  for  a  thorough 
cleaning-out,  the  Rialto  was  left  severely  alone.  The  deep, 
roomy,  old-fashioned  chairs  were  retained;  a  three-piece 
orchestra  that  did  not  play  the  latest  modern  compositions 
was  hired;  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  was  offered  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  curtain,  a  genuine  antique  depicting  Psyche 
at  the  Court  of  Venus.  Neat  little  folded  programs  con- 
taining intimate  notes  from  the  management  and  explain- 
ing their  aims  and  purposes,  were  printed.  To  top  off  all 
this,  the  prices  for  admittance  were  set  at  a  dollar  twenty- 
five  top,  and  twenty-five  cents  low!  The  acting  company 
was,  and  is,  stock.  It  is  composed  of  experienced  actors, 
many  from  Broadway. 

'"The  opening  of  the  rejuvenated  Rialto  took  place  in 
August,  1928.  At  first,  the  bills  changed  weekly,  but 
when  certain  productions  gained  unusual  favor  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  they  were  held  over  to  run  an  additional  week.  At 
present,  most  of  the  shows  run  two  or  three  weeks  before 
capacity  audiences.  A  list  of  the  productions  includes  some 
of  the  prime  favorites  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The 
Rialto  has  presented:  "The  Barker,"  "The  Squall,"  "What 
Ann  Brought  Home,"  "The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney,"  "Bull- 
dog Drummond,"  "The  Octopus,"  "Old  Heidelberg,"  and 
"Pleased  to  Meet  You." 

The  author  of  "The  Barker"  was  especially  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  his  play  was  produced.  He  com- 
mended the  actors  highly,  saying  that  he  believed  his  show 
was  more  sympathetically  produced  in  Hoboken  than  on 
Broadway. 


Perhaps  the  most  successful  revival  is  that  tremendous 
melodrama,  "After  Dark"  or  "Neither  Maid,  Wife  or 
Widow."  This  play,  acted  with  deadly  seriousness,  and 
accompanied  with  suitable  incidental  music,  completely  re- 
captures the  atmosphere  of  1868.  The  audiences,  too,  seem 
to  enter  wholly  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  There  is  much 
hissing  of  the  villain,  and  applause  for  the  hero.  And, 
more  often  than  might  be  imagined,  a  genuine  tear  is  shed. 
Concerning  the  sincerity  of  production  and  the  attitude  of 
the  spectators,  David  McCord  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  writes: 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Old  Rialto 
is  the  audience.  The  heroine  is  'oh-ed!'  the  villain  hissed, 
the  hero  cheered,  and  appropriate  noises  are  made  for  the 
whole  theatrical  gamut  of  emotion.  When  the  play  began, 
weeks  ago,  the  audiences  had  a  predilection  for  throwing 
pennies  at  the  dancers.  The  danger  of  this  once  perceived, 
and  several  pennies  having  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  several 
eyes,  the  management  took  steps  to  prevent,  or  suggested 
other  channels  for  the  outlet  of,  such  emotional  outbursts. 

"It  is  the  frame  of  mind  which  matters  in  "After  Dark." 
■One  cannot  speak  for  Hoboken  suburbanites,  but  the  tran- 
sition, 'saline  and  starry'  from  New  York  to  Hudson  street, 
involves  a  readjustment  of  outlook,  if  not  momentary 
metempsychosis.  It  is  not  the  attitude  of  'amuse  me  if 
you  can,'  but  rather  of  'I  feel  pretty  cheerful,  and  I  doubt 
if  you  can  stop  it!'  Art  is  contagious.  Here  is  an  art  long 
since  lost  to  the  average  theatre-goer.  Here  at  last  is  some- 
thing different.  It  is  very  simple:  an  old  trend  in  new 
times.  An  old  trend,  perhaps,  but  distinctly  more  than  a 
revival.  We  can't  revive  what  never  has  been.  I  am  sure 
that  'After  Dark,'  or  any  other  drama  of  its  kind,  was 
never  played  originally  in  that  way.  Yet  it  must  be  in- 
sisted that  this  *is  not  burlesque,  but  serious  business.  It 
is  the  serious  business  of  having  fun.  Nothing  else  mat- 
ters; and  as  long  as  nothing  else  matters,  it  is  probable  that 
Mr.  Morley's  venture,  even  expanded  into  two  or  three  ad- 
ditional theatres,  will  be  considered  unique  when  contem- 
porary sensations  are  forgotten." 

YV7hether  to  attend  the  revivals  is  regarded  as  a  pleas- 
ant diversion  for  bored  New  Yorkers  or  a  pilgrim- 
age of  genuine  interest,  it  is  an  indispuatble  fact  that  peo- 
ple of  all  classes  and  tastes  have  thronged  the  Rialto  since 
its  reopening.  St.  John  Ervine,  visiting  critic  of  the  New 
York  World,  sees  in  Morley's  theatre,  a  sanctuary  to  which 
the  low  and  the  high  alike  of  New  York  might  emigrate. 

"Even  highbrows,  sickened  by  their  own  doctrines,  are 
to  be  found  in  hordes  in  Hoboken,  struggling  like  real  men 
and  women  to  gain  admission  to  the  theatre  of  romance, — 
turning  playgoers  out  of  the  present  into  the  past." 

Louis  Sherwin,  a  veteran  observer  cf  the  American 
theatre,  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  the 
old  melodramas,  suggests  that  audiences  may  be  turning 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 


The  Old  Theatre  and  the  Modern 


By  JOHN  GORDON  QUINLAN 


A  DILETTANTE  bows  to  all  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, thespian  art,  before  writing.  Modernism,  I 
believe,  is  the  term  we  are  fond  of  using  when  re- 
fering  to  the  realism  and  frankness  that  are  so  characteris- 
tic of  today's  theatre.  My  knowledge  is  only  that  of  the 
passive  observer.  So  marked,  however,  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  theatre-minus-modernism  and  the  theatre-plus- 
modernism,  that  I  don't  think  I  can  be  accused  of  effront- 
ery in  attempting  to  discuss  it. 

My  first  recollection  of  the  theatre  is  the  beloved  Maude 
Adams  as  Peter  Pan.  I  recall  her  coming  to  the  footlights 
and  asking  the  audience,  "Do  you  believe  in  fairies?"  and 
the  audience  answering  very  earnestly  in  the  affirmative. 
I  remember,  too,  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  and  other  artists 
and  their  best  known  plays.  I  thought  of  them  all  during 
the  entr'actes  of  "Rain"  and  "The  Shanghai  Gesture." 

I  don't  think  the  theatre  has  failed  us.  I  am  not  going 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  old  and  deplore  the  advent  of  the 
new.  I  find  some  very  attractive  features  in  both.  It  is 
just  this — there  is  a  decided  difference  between  "then"  and 
"now,"  and  that  is  what  I  wish  to  dwell  on.  The  last  eight 
years  have  seen  a  graduation  of  the  theatre  into  the  adult 
class.  When  this  metamorphosis  took  place,  our  plays  pre- 
sented to  us  a  certain  realism  and  frankness-  that  was  hither- 
to unknown.  We  had  been  used  to  attractions  that  were 
built  on  facts  concerning  our  better  natures.  We  were 
usually  seen  as  we  wish  to  be  seen.  We  knew  that  the 
world  contained  false  pretenses,  sex,  sardonic  courtesy  and 
villains,  but  the  theatre  had  agreed  with  us  or  with  senti- 
ment generally,  that  it  would  not  be  loquacious  on  these 
subjects.     It  had  a  tendency  to  make  us  all  heroes,  and  to 


impress  on  us  that  the  world  was  a  great  big  playhouse. 
At  the  time  we  gladly  stretched  credulity. 

Then  came  the  modernistic  movement  attacking  the 
theatre  as  it  did  other  time-honored  institutions.  America 
welcomed  its  debut  by  turning  out  en  masse  for  "What 
Price  Glory."  At  once  our  temples  of  amusements  were 
flooded  with  plays  that  featured  riotous  dialogue,  situa- 
tions, at  times  sordid,  that  were  not  unlike  some  of  our 
own,  and  the  people's  next  door.  We  saw  the  movement 
grow  until  today  the  theatre  is  seemingly  free  from  con- 
ventions.   As  modernism  came  in,  sentimentality  bowed  out. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  theatre  went  to  extremes 
after  gaining  its  independence.  "The  Front  Page,"  the 
play  that  imortalizes  the  editor-in-chief  and  his  staff,  and 
"The  Harem"  will  testify  to  this.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  raucousness  has  come  into  its  own,  and  that 
some  of  the  attempts  to  present  sincere,  penetrating  dra- 
matic representation  ended  in  superficialities  disguised  by 
noise.  Censors,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  have  not  so  much 
cause  to  worry.  The  oaths  and  coarse  humor  found  in  that 
classic  of  the  battlefields  and  the  expose  of  sex  vulgarize 
rather  than  demoralize.  Plays  like  "Young  Love"  are  real- 
ly so  naive  that  they  do  nothing  but  annoy. 

To  day  in  the  theatre,  realism  is  the  thing;  yesterday,  it 
was  fancy.  Both  eras  have  presented  atrocities,  both  eras 
have  put  us  forever  in  their  debt.  There  is  an  indefinable 
charm  that  characterized  the  pre-modern  theatre.  There  is 
something  quite  fine  about  the  straighforward  theatre  of 
today.  The  principle  of  the  thing  is  at  least  worthy  of 
admiration.  "Coquette"  makes  us  glad  for  modernism. 
"A  Kiss  for  Cinderella"  makes  us  regret  its  advent.  Fact 
has  taken  Fancy's  place.     Which  do  you  prefer? 


THE  TEMPLE 


There's  something 
I  would  like  to  say; 
What  is  it—? 
So  sweet  the  way 
The  music  sings  it! 
There's  something 
That  I  know  I  feel- 
Just  right  the  way 
The  starlight  gleams  it! 


So  now,  way  deep  I  kneel 
Within  the  temple 
Of  myself  to  hear 
And  know  it's  coming; 
Gently,  softly  near  it's  stealing, 
Wondrous,  shining  thing — 
Just  the  joy  of  living — 
And  of  being  here! 

— Marcella  Lindberg. 
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cMussolini:  "Bundle  of  Fight" 


^y  Wilfrid  Fleming 


BENITO  MUSSOLINI  is  more  frequently  in  the 
American  public  eye  than  any  other  European  states- 
man. The  recent  Vatican  settlement  has  focused 
world  opinion  on  him.  And  on  March  24th  at  the  elec- 
tions Mussolini  received  over  eight  million  votes  and  was 
opposed  by  only  some  130,000.  Pope  Pius  XI  has  declared 
him  "a  man  sent  from  God  to  relieve  an  untenable  situa- 
tion." Richard  Washburn  Child,  former  American  ambas- 
sador to  Italy  and  intimate  friend  of  Mussolini,  forecasts 
that  "in  our  time  no  man  will  exhibit  dimensions  of  per- 
manent greatness  equal  to  those  of  Mussolini."  Such 
an  endorsement  from  his  countrymen,  together  with  such 
statements  from  reputable  authorities  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  the  facts,  challenge  inquiry  into  the  life  and  work 
of  this  extraordinary  international  figure. 

At  first  thought,  we  very  likely  associate  Mussolini  with 
supreme  egotism,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  For  that  matter, 
Americans  generally  have  few  definite  ideas  concerning 
any  European  diplomats  or  their  policies.  And  yet  we  can 
not  correctly  estimate  his  statecraft  in  the  light  of  our  own 
everyday  life;  for,  as  a  people,  we  regard  the  business  of 
government  with  more  levity  than  do  Europeans.  The 
chief  causes  of  this  are  apparent.  Europe  is  a  melting  pot 
of  many  races  steeped  in  traditions  of  long-standing  rivalry 
and  of  bitter  conflicts,  which  new-born  generations  are  never 
allowed  to  forget;  while  America  has  never  been  anything 
but  predominant  in  a  world  apart  from  ancient  racial  feuds 
and  economic  competition.  In  European  countries,  there  are 
many  and  widely  divergent  political  parties;  in  America, 
parties  are  few  and  there  is  seldom  a  momentous  issue 
separating  them.  Morover,  Old  World  peoples  have  long 
been  inured  to  suffering  and  struggle  for  even  the  neces- 
saries of  comfortable  living  and  of  moderate  individual 
liberty;  in  the  New  World,  so  vast  are  our  natural  resources 
and  so  widely  distributed  our  national  wealth,  .that,  being 
aloof  from  international  complications,  our  ship  of  state 
has  been  borne  grandly  on  the  swollen  stream  of  material 
prosperity  with  little  effort  or  attention  on  our  part.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  produced  relatively  few  noted  states- 
men because  we  needed  few;  and  as  a  rule  the  most  trying 
task  of  our  public  men  lies  not  in  their  duties  of  office  but 
in  getting  into  office. 

Mussolini  is  undoubtedly  an  incorruptible  Italian  patriot; 
and  the  recent  election  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  firmly 
intrenched  as  the  leader  of  an  organized,  loyal  and  exuber- 


ant people.  The  past  century  has  sown  widespread  and  on 
good  soil  the  seeds  of  democracy  and  of  nationalism.  No- 
where can  anyone  now  be  certain  that  he  has  inherited — 
even  for  the  time  being  and  much  less  for  a  lifetime — the 
allegiance  of  a  people,  although  titles  galore  enhance  his 
name.  Behind  the  ruler  of  each  nation  stand  the  people, 
the  source  and  foundation  of  his  authority  and  power,  to 
whom  he  is  directly  accountable  for  his  acts  of  state.  And 
not  only  do  people  everywhere  demand  participation  in 
government,  but  each  race,  perceiving  its  common  charac- 
teristics of  language,  race  or  religion; — realizing  its  geo- 
graphical and  economic  oneness; — and  glorying  in  its  com- 
mon origin,  conquests,  defeats  and  triumphs, — has  insisted 
on  the  right  to  be  governed  by  one  of  its  own  race,  and  on 
the  right  to  rebel  if  any  foreign  governing  agency  is  super- 
imposed upon  them.  Mussolini  decries  the  inefficiency  of 
democracy  with  its  childish  play  at  election  time,  and  lauds 
the  nation  as  an  imperishable  reality  in  spite  of  efforts  to 
destroy  it.  To  restore  Italy  to  the  ancient  grandeur  and 
glory  of  the  Italian  race — this  is  his  avowed  aim.  This 
excessively  national  sentiment  is  a  portentous  fact  in  mod- 
ern politics;  it  is  the  root  of  undying  racial  hatreds  and  the 
implacable  enemy  of  permanent  peace. 

AS  we  have  said  before,  modern  European  politics  has 
its  foundations  in  centuries  of  history.  We  cannot 
hope  to  note  here  more  than  the  salient  features;  first  of  all 
of  Mussolini's  rise  to  Italian  leadership  and  his  Fascisti  in- 
novations; then  of  the  attitude  toward  international  prob- 
lems which  his  national  policy  has  occasioned.  Finally  we 
can  speculate  briefly  on  the  future  of  Fascism. 

II  Duce's  conquest  of  power  and  his  unification  of  Italy 
is  a  colorful,  heroic  romance.  His  motivating  principle  re- 
calls the  spirit  of  Bismarck — "In  politics  success  forgives 
everything."  It  was  only  in  1870,  within  the  lives  of  our 
parents,  that  the  several  Italian  states  were  united  in  one 
country  under  one  king.  Since  that  date,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  whole  peninsula  thereby  became  one  color  on  the 
maps  had  failed  to  submerge  the  smouldering  unrest  of  the 
many  forces  of  disintegration.  In  the  summer  of  1914 
Italian  internal  affairs  were  anything  but  peaceful,  while 
all  Europe  stifled  in  the  tense  atmosphere  of  an  impending 
convulsion.  As  the  young  editor  of  the  Socialist  paper, 
the  Avanti,  Mussolini  carefully  watched  all  these  seething 
currents  in  domestic  and  foreign  life.    After  war  had  been 
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SHADOWS 


declared  by  die  other  great  powers,  Italy  remained  unde- 
cided whether  to  ally  with  Germany  or  with  France,  or  to 
remain  neutral.  The  young  Socialist  editor,  perceiving  at 
once  the  opportunity  of  wresting  from  Austrian  dominion 
the  "unreclaimed  Italy"  on  the  Adriatic,  urged  alliance 
with  France.  He  argued  the  common  Latinity  of  the 
French  and  Italians  as  a  reason  for  support  of  the  Allies, 
a  persuasion  which  seems  strangely  inconsistent  with  past 
and  present  relations  with  France  and  with  Mussolini's 
almost  invariable  candor  and  bluntness  in  expressing  his 
political  views  to  the  Italian  people  and  the  world.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  his  appeals  brought  expulsion  from  neutrally 
inclined  Socialist  ranks  and  left  him  without  a  paper. 
Scarcely  six  weeks  after  his  expulsion  he  had  founded  a 
new  paper,  the  Popolo  d'ltalia,  which  even  now  he  calls  his 
most  cherished  child,  through  which  he  was  able  to  win  the 
many  battles  of  his  political  life,  and  of  which  he  is  still 
director.  During  the  following  six  months,  his  writings 
contributed  much  to  winning  the  people's  support  of  the 
Allies.  Italy  declared  war  on  May  24th,  1915 — the  first 
step  in  Mussolini's  patriotic  program  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Italian  nationalism. 

'"THE  period  of  the  war,  1915-1919,  saw  him  in  active 
service  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army.  He 
spurned  the  offers  of  privileges  and  sheltered  places  which 
his  political  position  afforded,  and  entered  active  service  as 
a  private  with  the  Bersaglieri,  the  best  shock  troops  of 
Italy.  He  had  dedicated  his  life  to  the  principle  that  "once 
a  man  sets  up  to  be  the  expounder  of  an  idea  or  of  a  new 
school  of  thought,  he  must  consistently  and  intensively  live 
the  daily  life  and  fight  battles  for  the  doctrines  that  he 
teaches  at  any  cost  until  victory — to  the  end!"  He  believes 
that  the  Book  of  Life  is  the  best  teacher.  And  all  through 
the  war — through  constant  danger  of  being  forever  re- 
moved from  his  engrossing  work — surviving  typhoid,  hard- 
ships of  mountain  fighting,  and  wounds — he  adhered  com- 
pletely and  rigidly  to  his  idea.  And  thus  he  has  been  al- 
ways— he  demands  nothing  of  his  followers  which  he  does 
not  exact  of  himself.  He  continued  flights  in  airplanes 
even  after  a  serious  fall  which  confined  him  for  some  time 
to  a  hospital  bed,  in  order  that  he  might  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  aviation,  when  the  Nittian  government 
had  ordered  the  dismantling  of  planes  and  the  sale  of  the 
motors.  During  the  war,  he  commanded  the  friends  in 
charge  of  his  paper  to  "continue  always  to  call  for  war 
until  the  end."  Destiny  spared  him,  while  652,000  of  his 
fellow-soldiers  were  sacrificed  on  the  rocky  altar  of  the 
Carso  and  on  the  Piave.  These  immortal  dead,  in  the 
mountain  cemeteries  which  the  hand  of  time  slowly  effaces, 
remain  ever  the  most  powerful  citadel  of  the  fortune  of 
his  nation  and  of  his  people.  Simply  and  solemnly  he  says 
of  the  war,  and  repeats  oft  and  again,  "I  never  forget." 

Then  came  the  aftermath.    To  him  the  three  years  from 
1919  through   1922  are  the  darkest  and  most  painful  of 


Italian  life.  The  tentacles  of  Communism  groping  from 
Moscow  were  crushing  the  Italian  national  spirit,  which  had 
inflamed  the  hearts  and  invigorated  the  torn  bodies  of  the 
land's  most  valiant  sons.  What  heart-sickness  and  pangs 
of  bitterness  must  have  corroded  the  soul  of  such  a  patriot 
as  he  struggled  in  vain  to  allay  the  forces  of  disintegration 
at  home,  and  to  resist  the  advances  of  imperialistic  vultures 
at  the  international  conferences?  The  old  parties — Lib- 
erals, the  Catholic  or  popular  faction,  the  Socialists  and 
Communists — "pawed  over  everything  from  Crown  to  Par- 
liament, from  the  army  to  our  colonies,  from  schools  to  the 
Papacy,  from  capitalistic  property  to  Communism;  while 
Nitti,  Orlando,  Gioletti,  and  Salvemini,  at  international 
conferences  took  turns  at  renouncing  the  interests  and 
destiny  of  a  victorious  nation."  Such  bootless  quibbling 
and  sickly-sentimental  Internationalism  forgot  Italy's  600,- 
000  dead  and  1,000,000  wounded.  Italy  had  won  the  war; 
it  was  utterly  defeated  in  the  diplomatic  battle,  and  de- 
luded in  the  division  of  spoils.     What  to  do? 

X—TIS  daily  polemics  in  Popolo  d'ltalia  and  frequent 
speeches  throughout  the  land  would  not  alone  bring 
the  nation  to  realize  that  it  was  being  set  back  a  half-cen- 
tury of  history.  He  saw  the  need  of  armed  revolution,  and 
laid  down  clearly  the  Fascist  program  before  his  few  fol- 
lowers in  March,  1919 — it  was  the  conquest  of  power.  It 
is  needless  to  review  in  detail  the  defeats  at  elections,  the 
gradual  swelling  of  the  Fascist  ranks  with  college  students 
and  young  workers,  the  sporadic  outbreaks  with  slaughter 
of  comrades,  and  all  the  scathing  polemics,  speeches,  and 
various  events  which  constitute  the  rise  of  the  Fascisti  di 
Combattimento — Bundles  of  Fight.  After  a  bloodless  and 
purifying  revolution,  II  Duce  was  firmly  seated  in  Rome  at 
the  head  of  a  ministry,  wisely  including  members  of  all 
parties,  without  compromising  or  conjoining  the  principles 
of  Fascism  with  any  party.  Fascism  is  distinctly  anti-party 
— it  is  a  corporative  organization  of  the  state  without 
parties.  That  it  has  been  successful  in  the  particular 
Italian  situation  is  indisputable.  By  unstinted  devotion  to 
his  country's  welfare,  Mussolini  has  thoroughly  suppressed 
Free  Masonry  and  Communism,  he  has  reorganized  the 
army  and  navy  and  has  created  an  air  force;  he  has  enacted 
a  beneficent  labor  charter  in  advance  of  other  European 
nations,  which  he  proclaims  to  be  an  historical  document; 
he  has  effected  rigid  government  economies,  curbed  rash 
stock  speculations,  appropriated  undue  war  profits,  and 
though  he  inherited  a  deficit  of  six  and  one-half  billion 
lira  in  1922,  the  budget  was  balanced  in  1924  under  direc- 
tion of  Stephani,  Minister  of  Finance.  Nor  has  he  neglect- 
ed the  spiritual — he  promoted  the  Gentile  School  Reforms, 
reintroduced  the  name  of  God  into  Parliament  in  his  first 
speech,  and  is  fostering  the  beautifying  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern Rome.  The  culmination  of  his  national  policy  is  the 
recent  Roman  settlement— the  final  step  in  the  unification 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 


Silent  Jim 


By  JOE  KRICSFELD 


DOWN  here,  in  this  world,  Silent  Jim's  death  made 
no  impression  at  all.    Ask  anyone  you  like  who  Jim 
was,  how  he  lived,  and  what  he  died  of,  whether  of 
heart   failure,  or  whether  beaten  to  death  by  Beast  Sher- 
lock, and  they  won't  know.     Perhaps,  after  all,  he  died  of 
hunger. 

A  shadow!  His  likeness  remained  photographed  in  no- 
bodv's  brain,  in  nobody's  heart;  not  a  trace  of  him  re- 
mained. 

Had  the  world  been  less  busy,  someone  might  have  re- 
marked that  Jim  (also  a  human  being)  went  about  with 
two  extinguished  eyes  and  fearfully  hollow  cheeks.  His 
head  drooped  earthward  as  though,  while  yet  alive,  he  were 
looking  for  his  grave.  When  they  carried  Jim  into  the 
Douglas  County  Hospital,  his  corner  in  the  underground 
lodging  was  soon  filled.  There  were  ten  of  his  like  wait- 
ing for  it,  and  they  put  it  up  at  auction  among  themselves. 
When  they  carried  him  from  the  hospital  bed  to  the  dead- 
house,  there  were  twenty  poor  sick  persons  waiting  for  the 
bed.  When  he  had  been  taken  out  of  the  dead-house,  they 
brought  in  twenty  bodies  from  under  a  building  that  had 
fallen  in.  Who  knows  how  long  he  will  rest  in  his  grave? 
Who  knows  how  many  are  waiting  for  the  little  plot  of 
ground? 

A  quiet  birth,  a  quiet  life,  a  quiet  death,  and  a  quieter 
burial. 

But  it  was  not  so  in  the  other  world.  There  Jim's 
death  made  a  great  impression.  Blasts  sounded  through 
all  the  heavens:  Silent  Jim  has  left  the  earth!  The  larg- 
est angels  with  the  broadest  wings  flew  about  and  told  one 
another;  Jim  was  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Heavenly  Acad- 
emy. In  Paradise  there  was  a  noise  and  a  joyful  tumult: 
Silent  Jim!     Silent  Jim! 

Little  child-angels,  with  sparkling  eyes,  gold  threadwork 
wings,  and  silver  slippers,  ran  delightedly  to  meet  him. 
The  rustle  of  the  wings,  the  clatter  of  the  little  slippers, 
and  the  merry  laughter  of  the  fresh,  rosy  mouths,  filled  all 
the  heavens  and  reached  to  the  Throne  of  Glory.  Saint 
Peter  stood  in  the  gate,  his  right  hand  stretched  out  with 
a  hearty  greeting,  and  a  sweet  smile  lit  up  his  old  face. 

What  flashed  so  brightly?  They  were  carrying  past  a 
gold  crown  set  with  precious  stones,  all  for  Silent  Jim. 
Two  angels  were  pushing  a  golden  armchair  to  Paradise 
for  Silent  Jim. 


"Before  the  decision  of  the  Heavenly  Court  has  been 
given?"  asked  the  saints,  not  quite  without  jealousy.  "Oh," 
replied  the  angels,  "that  will  be  a  mere  formality.  Even 
the  prosecutor  would  not  say  a  word  against  Jim.  The 
case  will  not  last  five  minutes." 

A  ll  this  time,  Jim,  just  as  in  the  other  world,  was  too 
frightened  to  speak.  He  was  sure  it  was  all  a  dream, 
or  else  simply  a  mistake.  He  dared  not  raise  his  eyes,  lest 
the  dream  should  vanish,  lest  he  would  wake  up  in  some 
cave  full  of  snakes  and  lizards.  He  trembled  and  did  not 
hear  the  angels'  compliments.  He  was  weak  with  terror. 
"Who  knows  what  rich  man,  what  bank  president,  they 
take  me  for?  The  right  man  will  come — and  that  will  be 
the  end  of  me."  His  terror  was  such,  that  he  never  even 
heard  the  president  call  out:  "The  case  of  Silent  Jim," 
adding,  as  he  handed  the  deeds  to  the  advocate,  "Read, 
but  make  haste." 

"He  never,"  began  the  advocate,  "was  heard  to  complain 
of  either  God  or  man;  there  was  never  a  flash  of  hatred  in 
his  eye;  never  did  he  lift  it  with  a  claim  on  Heaven." 

Still  Jim  did  not  understand.     Once  again  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  president:     "No  rhetoric,  please." 
Job  gave  way. 

"Facts,  dry  facts." 

"He  kept  silent,"  the  advocate  went  on,  "even  when  his 
mother  died  and  he  was  given  a  step-mother — a  serpent,  a 
vixen." 

"Can  they  mean  me,  after  all?"  thought  Jim. 

"No  insinuations  against  a  third  party,"  said  the  presi- 
dent, angrily. 

"She  grudged  him  every  mouthful — mouldy  bread,  ten- 
dons instead  of  meat — and  she  had  all  she  wanted." 

"Keep  to  the  subject,"  ordered  the  president. 

She  grudged  him  everything  but  her  finger  nails,  and 
his  black  and  blue  body  showed  through  the  holes  in  his 
torn  and  fusty  clothes.  Wintertime,  in  the  hardest  frost, 
he  had  to  chop  wood  for  her,  barefoot,  in  the  yard;  his 
hands  were  too  young  and  too  weak,  the  logs  too  thick, 
the  hatchet  too  blunt.  But  he  kept  silent,  and  complained 
not  even  to  his  father." 

"To  that  drunkard,"  laughed  the  advocate,  and  Jim  felt 
cold  in  every  limb. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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President,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Alpha  Sigma  Tau. 


Shadows  Nominates — 

EDWIN  T.  ASHBY 
(Dentistry) 

President,  Students  Union. 
American  Legion. 


Shadows  Nominates — 

ROBERT  E.  BRITT 
(Medicine) 

Creightonian  Staff   (1926). 
Editor  Blue  Jay    (1929). 
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SILENT  JIM 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 


"And  he  was  always  alone,"  he  continued;  "no  play- 
mates, no  school,  nor  teaching  of  any  kind — never  a  whole 
garment — never  a  free  movement." 

"Facts,  please,"  reminded  the  president. 

"He  kept  silent,  even  later,  when  Beast  Sherlock,  a  fore- 
man where  Jim  worked,  seized  him  by  the  hair  in  a  fit  of 
drunkenness,  and  flung  him  out  into  the  street  on  a  snowy 
winter's  night.  Abused  at  Brute  Madden's  cash  store,  spat 
upon,  driven  with  a  load  of  shoes  off  the  pavement  into 
the  street  among  the  cabs,  and  tramways,  by  Beast  Sher- 
lock, yet  he  kept  silent.  He  never  calculated  the  differ- 
ence between  other  people's  lot  and  his  own.  He  kept  silent 
even  when  Brute  Madden,  his  employer,  cheated  him  out 
of  two  months'  pay  and  threw  him  out." 

"They  mean  me,  after  all,"  thought  Jim. 

"Once,"  continued  the  advocate,  "a  carriage  came  flying 
along  drawn  by  two  runaway  horses.  The  driver  already 
lay  some  distance  off  upon  the  pavement  with  a  cracked 
skull.  The  terrified  horses  foamed  at  the  mouth,  sparks 
shot  from  their  hoofs,  their  eyes  shone  like  fiery  lamps  on 
a  winter's  night.  Jim  stopped  the  horses.  And  the  man 
he  had  saved  was  his  employer,  Brute  Madden,  and  the 
man  with  the  cracked  skull  was  his  savage  foreman,  Beast 
Sherlock." 

"Me,  they  mean  me."    Now  he  was  sure  of  it. 

"He  kept  silent  in  the  death  struggle — silent  in  death. 
Not  a  word  against  God;  not  a  word  against  man." 

/^\nce  more  Jim  trembled  all  over.     He  knew  that  after 
that  came  the  prosecutor.    Who  knew  what  he  would 
say?     Jim  himself  remembered  nothing  of  his  life. 

"Gentlemen,"  began  the  prosecutor,  in  a  voice  biting  as 
acid — but  broke  off. 


"Gentlemen,"  he  began  again,  but  his  voice  was  milder, 
and  a  second  time  he  broke  off. 

Then  from  out  the  same  throat  came  in  a  voice  that  was 
almost  gentle:  "Gentlemen,  he  was  silent,  I  will  be  silent, 
too." 

There  was  a  hush — and  there  sounded  in  front  of  the 
court  a  new,  soft,  trembling  voice.  "Jimmy,  my  child!" 
It  spread  like  a  harp.     "My  dear  child,  Jimmy." 

And  his  heart  melted  within  him.  Now  he  would  lift 
up  his  eyes,  but  they  were  blinded  with  tears;  he  had  never 
felt  such  sweet  emotion  before.  "My  child."  No  one, 
since  his  mother  died,  had  spoken  to  him  with  such  words 
in  such  a  voice. 

"My  child,"  continued  the  presiding  judge,  "you  have 
suffered  and  kept  silent.  There  was  no  whole  limb,  no 
whole  bone  in  your  body  without  a  scar,  without  a  wound; 
there  was  not  a  fibre  of  your  soul  that  has  not  bled  on  ac- 
count of  Brute  Madden's  cruelty — and  you  kept  silent. 
In  that  world  they  did  not  understand.  Perhaps  you  your- 
self did  not  know  that  you  might  have  cried  out,  and  that 
at  your  cry  the  mightiest  of  castles  would  have  shaken  and 
fallen.    You  yourself  knew  nothing  of  your  hidden  power. 

"In  the  other  world  your  silence  was  not  understood,  but 
that  was  the  World  of  Delusion.  In  the  World  of  Truth 
you  will  receive  your  reward.  The  Heavenly  Court  will 
not  judge  you.  We  will  not  pass  sentence  on  you.  Ask 
what  you  will,  everything  is  yours." 

Jim  looked  up  for  the  first  time.  He  was  dazzled;  every- 
thing shone  and  flashed  and  streamed  with  light. 

"Really?"  he  asked,  shyly. 

"Really,"  answered  the  presiding  judge,  with  decision; 
"really,  everything  is  yours.  All  that  shines  and  sparkles 
is  only  the  reflection  of  your  hidden  goodness,  a  reflection 
of  your  soul." 

"Well,  if  it  is  so,"  Jim  said,  "give  me  peace." 

The  court  and  the  angels  were  amazed;  the  prosecutor 
laughed. 


OUTCAST 


Where  is  the  green  grass? 
Where  the  flowers  fair, 
And  the  red  barn? 
Gone!     Only  ruins  there, 
And  a  strange  gray 
House  with  hollow  eyes — 
rrMy  home,"  I  used  to  say. 
Battered  porch  and  door, 
Sighing  walls,  where  happy 
Voices  used  to  ring. 
It  asks  of  me  no  more 
Than  that  I  leave  it 
To  its  slumbering,  steeped 
In  an  opium  of  memories. 


The  gravel  path  alone 

Remains  the  same. 

Dear  kindly  guide  it  was, 

Always  to  lead  me  home. 

Now  kindlier  still, 

It  leads  my  steps  away 

From  the  ghostly  yesterday! 

Dull  throb  within 

This  heart  of  mine, 

Strange  ache  within 

My  soul;  slowly  to  turn  away, 

Traveller  without  a  destiny, 

Seeker  without  a  goal. 

— Mar  cell  a  Lindberg. 
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AN  ARM-CHAIR  VIEW  OF  BROADWAY 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

the  theatre  aristocratic,  which  is  as  it  should  be;  and  it  is 
driving  the  undesirable  audience  to  the  movies,  where  they 
belong;  and  finally,  it  will  break  up  that  so-called  vicious 
producers'  ring  who  are  in  the  theatre  to  make  money  by 
eventually  breaking  them  all  up  in  business  and  sending 
them  into  bankruptcy.  The  theatre  will  suffer  for  some 
years  while  this  is  in  process,  but  don't  we  all  have  diseases 
and  wars  to  contend  with?  Meanwhile  the  speculators  will 
speculate  and  demand  exorbitant  rates  for  the  leading 
shows  and  the  suckers  will  continue  to  buy  the  pasteboards. 
When  they  tire  of  it,  the  speculators  will  slip  quietly  out 
of  existence,  and  the  crowds  will  have  thinned  down  by 
that  time.  But —  the  prices  for  seats  will  likewise  come 
down  and  the  advertisements  will  broadcast  the  fact  that 
"seats  may  be  purchased  at  the  box-office  only!" 

The  third  evil  in  the  theatre  is  one  of  the  favorite  whines 
of  the  censors  and  the  blue-noses.  They  declare  that  the 
blame  for  the  rot  and  filth  is  directly  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  group  of  business  men  who  set  themselves  up  as  pro- 
ducers. Here  are  the  names  of  the  producers  who  have 
headed  companies  of  players  of  all  types  from  Shakespeare 
to  the  present  modern  drama — men  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  best  plays  of  the  last  twenty  years:  John 
Golden,  Arthur  Hopkins,  Charles  Dillingham,  Gilbert 
Miller,  Edgar  Selwyn,  A.  H.  Woods,  William  A.  Brady, 
Sam  H.  Harris,  Walter  Hampden,  Lee  and  J.  J.  Shubert, 
Brock  Pemberton,  Charles  Hopkins,  Morris  Gest,  George 
M.  Cohan,  Gene  Buck,  Jed  Harris  and  David  Belasco.  It 
is  admitted  that  at  least  three  of  these  producers,  Belasco, 
Sam  Harris  and  A.  H.  Woods,  produced  some  question- 
able plays.  But  to  their  own  sorrow  they  found  it  did  not 
pay.  For  Belasco,  who  produced  that  filthy  "Ladies  of  the 
Evening,"  it  lost  him  the  title  "Daddy  of  the  American 
Stage";  while  A.  H.  Woods  is  still  viewed  with  suspicion 
when  he  announces  a  new  play  on  the  market,  his  worst 
dud  being  a  three-act  drama  by  Michael  Arlen,  with  a 
theme  about  sexual  disease,  "The  Green  Hat";  and  Sam 
Harris  has  a  play  or  two  to  regret.  As  for  the  others,  their 
names  should  long  be  emblazoned  on  the  annals  of  theatri- 
cal history  for  the  remarkable  work  they  have  done.  You 
might  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  producers  of  those 
nasty  plays,  "Sex,"  "The  Virgin  Man,"  etc.  In  the  first 
place,  we've  generally  forgotten  who  they  are.  Their  trash 
went  with  them  as  fast  as  the  public  scorned  them.  All 
the  producers  have  found,  from  the  example  of  those  mer- 
cenary evil-mongers,  is  that  it  does  not  pay.  And  again  I 
add,  let  the  producers  of  foul  dramas  have  their  way. 
Their  string  is  soon  run  out.  By  harassing  them,  it  only 
publicizes  their  efforts  and  the  curious  run  to  their  shows, 
only  to  be  properly  disgusted.  From  this  one  might  judge 
that  I  am  finding  fault  with  the  reformers  and  guardians 
of  our  public  morals.  I  am.  We  have  too  many  guardians 
and  peeking-in-the-keyholes  type  of  people.    They  are  add- 


ing  their  bit   to  make   things  unhappy,   not   only   in   the 
theatre  but  in  other  walks  of  life. 

'  I  'hose  authors  who  persist  in  seeking  out  unscrupulous 
men,  who  want  to  make  a  quick  fortune  by  producing 
a  bawdy  play,  are  to  blame  for  some  of  the  stain  that  is 
attached  to  the  theatre.  Possibly  some  are  sincere  in  their 
idea  that  the  dramatic  treatment  of  a  sexually  inverted 
problem  would  prove  of  interest.  And,  of  course,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  majority  of  such  playwrights  are 
merely  sex-panderers  who  seek  to  capitalize  on  their  smut. 
But  again  I  say,  let  them  be.  There  is  no  use  getting 
alarmed  and  crying  out  that  "something  should  be  done 
about  it"  The  harm  they  do  to  the  theatre  is  twice  offset 
by  the  great  amount  of  patronage  they  encourage  for  good 
theatricals. 

Now  for  dear  old  Equity.  They  certainly  didn't  do  the 
association  any  good  when  they  let  a  bunch  of  plug-uglies 
enroll  as  actors,  or  when  they  let  "Peaches"  Browning, 
"Peggy"  Joyce  and  that  English  countess  who  was  held  on 
Ellis  Island  on  an  immorality  charge  of  some  sort,  tread 
the  boards.  However,  how  long  did  any  of  them  last? 
"Peaches"  Browning  was  in  for  two  weeks  at  a  loss  to  the 
producer.  "Peggy"  Joyce  lasted  about  as  long,  while  the 
English  woman  was  on  for  six  nights  or  so  and  quietly 
slipped  out  of  the  limelight.  Producers  are  through  trying 
these  stunt  theatricals.  There  possibly  remains  one  stunt 
a  couple  of  the  Broadway  boys  are  hankering  to  try — that 
is  the  Texas  Guinan  case.  Her  popularity  among  the  bet- 
ter drinkers  and  more  frolicsome  gay  people  is  at  its  zenith 
now.  Just  let  them  put  her  on  the  stage  and  then  I  think 
we  can  settle  back  and  have  order  once  more  in  our  hearts. 

As  for  the  point  that  the  high  prices  must  be  maintained 
to  keep  in  competition  for  getting  the  stage  stars,  pro- 
ducers have  themselves  to  blame  for  that.  I  believe  there 
was  only  one  system  that  really  worked.  David  Belasco 
would  take  a  young  actress  under  his  wing  and  train  her 
for  stardom  and  keep  her  under  contract  for  years.  For 
example,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  was  Belasco's  protege  for  some 
ten  years  before  they  broke  up.  His  latest  find  is  Lenore 
Ulric,  who  has  been  under  his  tutelage  for  the  last  six 
years.  Another  famous  combination  was  the  Dillingham 
and  Maude  Adams  team. 

Another  thing  that  has  forced  the  high  prices  on  the 
theatres  is  the  labor  unions  who  enforce  almost  ruinous 
conditions  on  the  producers.  The  day  must  come  when 
the  theatrical  magnates  must  band  together  and  shake  off 
the  leeches  that  bleed  their  expense  accounts.  When  that 
is  done  and  the  stars'  salaries  reduced,  the  theatre  will  run 
even  competition  with,  and  in  the  future  even  better  their 
inferior  rivals,  the  movies. 
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VVThat  if  someone  popped  the  question,  "Well,  now  that 

you've  explained  all  that,  explain  why  people  are  not 

buying  seats  to  the  shows  and  why  the  runs  are  so  short." 

Quite  embarrassing  at  first  glance.    During  the  week  of 
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ipril  24th  of  the  current  season,  I  checked  up  on  the  re- 
iipts  that  the  various  attractions  were  grossing  along 
iroadway,  as  they  appeared  in  Variety.  The  Guild  pro- 
:  uctions  figure  something  along  this  line:  For  the  play 
Capice,"  £17,500;  "Strange  Interlude,"  £13,000;  "Camel 
trough  Needle's  Eye,"  £16,000;  "Man's  Estate,"  £15,000. 
ndependent  productions  rate  thus:  "Holiday,"  £17,500; 
Street  Scene,"  £21,000;  Ethel  Barrymore  in  "The  Love 
)uel,"  £21,000.  The  others  range  from  £5,000  to  £14,000. 
he  musicals  did  better  yet,  with  "Whoopee"  packing  them 
l  for  £48,000  last  week,  and  others  running  from  £42,000 
d  £15,000  per  week.  There  can't  be  much  wrong  with  the 
leatre  when  that  much  coin  can  be  gleaned  from  the  pub- 
c  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  golf  links,  country  clubs, 
arks  and  evening  car  rides  are  tempting  the  public.  That 
>,  if  you  know  your  Broadway  figures   (meaning  £) . 

But  it  is  true  that  this  season  has  been  something  of  a 
eeble  one.  Good  plays  like  "Machinal"  were  forced  to 
lose  down  with  runs  as  short  as  100  performances.  It 
night  be  asked  then,  are  playgoers  going  to  the  talkies  as 
/as  feared  they  would?  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  are,  but 
till  the  theatre  is  not  suffering.  Each  year  sees  the  found- 
ng  of  little  theatres,  in  every  district  and  suburb  of  the 
>ig  cities  and  in  rural  districts.  The  theatre  is  growing  and 
xpanding  from  its  cradle,  New  York.  Appreciation  of 
ine  drama  is  permeating  schools  and  universities.  The 
\merican  theatre  is  only  starting  . 

We  have  little  to  worry  about  the  theatre  when  Shakes- 
jerean  troupes,  with  names  of  mediocre  actors  billed  as 
eads,  play  to  packed  houses  night  after  night  throughout 
he  entire  year.  The  same  when  an  actor  can  revive  the 
;ame  play  year  after  year,  and  enjoy  a  several  months'  run, 
vith  his  theatre  situated  within  echo  of  the  "squeakie" 
louse. 

Even  though  stock  houses  suffered  this  year,  it  was 
argely  due  to  the  movie  innovations.  But,  according  to 
Billboard  and  Variety,  stock  companies  are  making  pre- 
Darations  for  next  season  with  more  vim  than  has  been 
loted  in  that  field  for  some  seasons. 


VV/ith  every  invention  and  new  move  that  is  made,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  grief  in  experimentation  must  be  gone 
through.  The  theatre  is  just  beginning  to  settle  down  after 
some  minor  altercations  and  troubles,  which  her  critics  said 
were  the  beginnings  of  her  demise.  This  is  not  the  first 
.ime  in  history  that  we  have  had  dark  spells  that  over- 
shadowed and  threatened  it  so  dourly.  And  in  all  proba- 
bility we  will  have  more.  But  as  mechanized  and  scienti- 
fically minded  as  we  become,  we  shall  always  have  the 
theatre  with  us,  as  we  shall  have  poetry  and  prose  writing. 
As  a  concluding  bit  of  proof  that  our  American  theatre 
is  setting  the  pace  for  originality  in  artistic  drama,  we  find 
London  just  getting  its  first  taste  of  "Porgy";  Berlin  has 
just  had  its  first  view  of  "Abie's  Irish  Rose"  and  it  is  get- 
ting its  first  big  thrill  from  "What  Price  Glory?"    It  will 


be  several  years  before  they  get  "Strange  Interlude,"  but 
when  they  do,  it  will  give  America  the  clear  title  of  being 
practically  the  world's  leader  in  modern  drama. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  HAWAII 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 


at  the  top  so  that  it  spreads  out  like  a  hand.  This,  too, 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  time  to  the  songs,  the 
method  employed  being  to  tap  it  lightly  on  various  parts 
of  the  body,  the  sound  produced  being  of  a  rustling  or 
wizzing  nature.  The  "Uli-li"  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinat- 
ing of  these  native  time-keepers.  It  is  a  small  gourd  with 
a  long  stem,  the  point  of  which  is  decorated  with  feathers. 
The  seeds  are  allowed  to  dry  within  the  gourd,  and  when 
the  instrument  is  rattled  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  the 
sound  has  the  effect  of  urging  one  on  to  the  dance. 

VVThen  it  comes  to  musical  instruments,  pure  and  simple, 
the  Hawaiians  of  the  olden  times  were  not  very  well 
supplied.  There  were  but  two,  these  being  the  "Hano,"  or 
nose-flute,  and  the  "Uke-Ke,"  which  is  simply  a  Jews-harp 
in  the  rough.  The  "Hano"  was  made  of  bamboo  into 
which  holes  had  been  burned,  so  that  it  was,  of  course,  very 
crude.  The  player,  instead  of  using  the  mouth,  always 
blew  through  the  nose.  This  instrument  has  gone  out  of 
use  entirely,  the  modern  Hawaiians  taking  more  kindly  to 
the  flutes  that  come  from  the  music  stores  of  the  mainland. 
The  "Uke-ke"  is  usually  a  slender  piece  of  wood  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  length,  or  even  longer,  and  upon  it  is  stretched 
a  piece  of  stout  twine  made  from  the  fibre  of  a  certain  tree 
which  grows  in  the  mountains  of  the  Island.  One  end  of 
this  instrument  is  placed  between  the  teeth,  while  with  a 
straw,  or  something  of  like  nature,  held  in  the  right  hand, 
the  string  is  touched  with  greater  or  less  force  according 
to  the  various  imports  of  the  song  being  produced,  and  in 
faster  or  slower  time  according  to  its  nature. 

While  among  the  older  natives  the  music  of  the  days  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers  is  still  prevalent  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  younger  generation  content  themselves  with  more 
tuneful  music.  They  love  to  sing  of  nature  and  her  beau- 
tiful manifestations,  and  when  the  music  of  the  "Hula"  is 
on,  they  like  nothing  better  than  to  rise  quietly  and  with 
rhythmic  motions  of  the  body,  feet  and  hands,  and  eyes 
sparkling  with  joy,  give  vent  to  the  pleasurable  feeling 
which  masters  them  and  casts  a  spell  no  less  impelling  than 
the  mysterious  power  of  the  mesmerist. 

The  instruments  of  the  old  Hawaiians  have  succumbed 
to  the  onward  march  of  civilization,  and  today  they  are 
very  little  used  in  the  cities,  although  in  the  country  one 
may  occasionally  hear  their  weird  sound.  The  guitar,  the 
banjo,  the  mandolin,  the  ukulele,  the  violin,  and  the  flute, 
have  taken  their  place  and  have  come  to  stay;  but  notwith- 
standing all  these  changes,  the  soul  of  the  native  and 
primitive  music  is  ever  present.     It  may  be  in  the  very  at- 
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mosphere,  and  again  it  may  be  in  the  soft,  melodious  voices 
of  the  Hawaiians,  but  it  is  certain  that  whenever  and  wher- 
ever produced,  that  indefinable  feeling,  likened  by  many 
unto  pathos,  comes  creeping  over  one  and  lulls  one  away 
to  realms  that  exist  only  in  the  imagination.  There  is  in 
it  no  inspiration  to  arise  and  do  great  deeds  such  as  one 
experiences  while  listening  to  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  great  European  composer;  rather  there  is  a  wooing 
away  to  rest  and  to  dreams  and  into  regions  where  trou- 
bles and  cares  may  not  enter. 


OLD  SLIP-SOCKETS 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 


"Well,  now,  I  don't  care  anything  about  your  money, 
but  I'm  very  much  interested  in  you.  You  know,  I  don't 
think  that  paper  mill  company  gave  you  a  square  deal. 
Now,  I  like  you,  and  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  be  great 
friends.  My  name  is  Jeffrey  Holmes,  and  yours?  .  .  . 
George  .  .  .  just  George,  is  that  it?  I  want  you  to  meet 
my  friend  here,  Mr.  Benjamin  Dalton.  Now,  I'll  tell  you 
frankly,  George,  you  are  a  very  lucky  man  to  get  to  meet 
Mr.  Dalton.  He's  a  big  lawyer  from  New  York.  He 
takes  care  of  people  like  you.  Why,  he's  made  companies 
pay  thousands  of  dollars  for  accidents  not  half  as  bad  as 
yours.  Now,  Mr.  Dalton  can  help  you  if  you  want  him  to. 
How  would  you  like  to  have  about  ten  times  as  much 
money  as  that  company  gave  you?  Mr.  Dalton  can  sue 
them  for  five  thousand  dollars  and  get  it  for  you  just  as 
easy  as  falling  off  a  log." 

"Huh!"  George  was  dazed.  "Five  thousand  dollars. 
He  couldn't  do  that,  could  he,  honest?" 

"Why,  of  course  he  could  do  it,"  Mr.  Holmes  assured 
him.  "He  does  it  right  along.  Why,  he's  always  anxious 
to  help  poor  fellows  like  you.     Aren't  you,  Mr.  Dalton?" 

"Yeah,"  said  Mr.  Dalton.    A  mere  four  hundred  dollars 
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held  no  attraction  for  him. 

"Well,  then,"  Mr.  Holmes  rubbed  his  hands  together  ,er 
briskly.  "We'll  get  to  work  on  that  case  right  away.  Anc  r 
we'll  have  that  five  thousand  dollars  for  you  by  .  .  .  let! ;a 
me  see  .  .  .  by  next  Saturday.  Will  that  be  satisfactory  , 
George,  next  Saturday  morning?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  Mr.  Holmes   .   .   .  any  time   .   .  .  I  .  .     ,. 
why  .   .   .   I    .   .   ."  George  stammered.    His  guileless  eye: 
were  wide. 

"Everything  is  going  to  come  out  splendidly,  I  know 
Let's  step  into  the  drug  store  and  have  a  soda  to  celebrate 
I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  George,  that  Mr.  Dalton  usual 
ly  charges  a  large  fee  for  his  services,  but  I  think  he  wil'* 
make  an  exception  in  your  case.  So  all  that  he  will  chargt 
you  will  be  the  cost  of  railroad  fare,  and  court  procedure  : 
and  witnesses,  and  affidavits,  and  so  forth." 

"Well,"  George  said  dubiously,  "I  suppose  them  thing;'  1\ 
does  take  money.    I  guess  I  better  give  you   .   .   ." 

"No,  no,  George,  not  now.    Put  your  pocketbook  away P 
We  will  take  care  of  that  later,  won't  we,  Mr.  Dalton?" 

"Yeah,"  said  Mr.  Dalton. 

"But  I  think  that  by  being  very  economical,  Mr.  Daltoc 
can  make  four  hundred  dollars  cover  the  expenses." 


| 
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i 
Cour  hundred  dollars    ...    all  he  had  in  the  world!  is 
George's   eyes   bulged.      He    caught   his   breath   and  a 
gulped,  and  part  of  his  soda  rushed  up  the  straw  and  al 
most  choked  him 

"Maybe  we  hadn't  better  do  it,"  he  said,  hesitatingly.- 
"Four  hundred  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  then  may 
be    .    .    ." 

"Oh,  now,  you  aren't  going  to  get  chicken-hearted,  are) 
you,  George?"  Holmes  chided  him  jovially.  "Just  think., 
you  won't  ever  have  to  work  again." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  I  got  a  good  job  and; 
the  doctors  is  mighty  good  to  me. 

"But  you  wouldn't  have  to  stay  here  in  Blake  City  any4 
more.  You  could  go  back  to  St.  Paul  and  visit  with  all 
your  old  friends.  Think  of  it,  man,  to  be  able  to  get 
five  thousand  dollars  for  four  hundred.  Why,  it's  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime,  I  tell  you." 

"W — ell,  maybe  so   .   .   ."  George  ruminated 

The  three  rose  from  the  table. 

"No,  no,  put  your  pocketbook  away,  George,"  Holmes 
insisted.  "This  is  my  treat.  Here,  boy,  I  want  five  of  youi 
very  best  cigars  for  George.     There  you  are,  sir, 

George  was  amazed  at  such  handsome  generosity  in  a 
stranger 

"Now,  you  go  home  and  sleep  on  this  proposition,"  his 
friend  said  kindly,  "and  I  know  that  you'll  decide  to  let 
us  help  you.  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  We'll  meet  you 
at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Main  street  tomorrow  at 
.  .  .  what  time  do  you  have  to  go  to  work,  George?" 

"Seven  o'clock." 

"Could  you  slip  down  and  meet  us  a  little  before  seven?' 

"Yes  ...  I  suppose  I  could,  but  .  . 
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"Well,  now,  that  will  be  splendid.  We'll  look  for  you 
ien  at  Broadway  and  Main.  And  as  soon  as  you  give  us 
the  money,  we  want  to  get  to  work  on  this  case  immediate- 
1/,  and  we  will  take  the  first  train  out  of  Blake  City,  won't 
I*,  Mr.  Dalton?" 
I  "Yeah,"  said  Mr.  Dalton. 

"Good  night,  then,  George,  and  good  luck.     And  listen, 
K.on't  tell  any  of  the  doctors  about  it,  because  they  might 
re  friends  of  the  paper  mill  company  and  they  wouldn't 
/ant  you  to  get  all  that  money  from  it.  .  .   .  Good  night." 
'  George   clumped   off   into   the   dark,    obediently,   word- 
lessly. 

"Well,  you've  got  old  Slip-Sockets  hooked,  all  right," 
■pined  Mr.  Dalton. 

IV/hen  George  arrived  at  St.  Elizabeth's,  he  had  reached 
a  decision  that  was  very  gratifying  to  him.  He  would 
lo  this  thing  like  doctors  did.  He  would  write  a  check. 
-\t  would  write  it  that  very  night.  He  had  never  written 
h  check,  but  he  settled  himself  at  a  writing  desk  in  the 
.•obby  of  the  hospital.  The  blank  check  puzzled  him.  The 
vords  were  strange,  the  lines  were  meaningless.  After 
nuch  deliberation,  he  wrote  his  name  on  the  first  line.  The 
result  was  a  blot  that  he  made  when  he  attacked  the  "G" 
■:oo  vigorously.  The  second  attempt  was  no  better,  nor  the 
:hird.  Finally  a  large,  careful,  wavering  GEORGE  satis- 
fied him,  and  he  went  on  to  the  next  part  of  the  check.  He 
knew  at  once  that  the  four  hundred  dollars  should  be  put 
beside  the  dollar  sign,  but  the  space  was  insufficient,  so  he 
carried  the  last  cipher  down  to  the  next  line.  He  was  per- 
plexed by  the  other  lines.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
check  was  complete. 

"What  are  you  doing,  George?"  asked  a  voice  over  his 
shoulder. 

George  looked  up  to  see  Dr.  Arndon,  chief  of  staff  of 
St.  Elizabeth's.  Dr.  Arndon  was  a  white-haired  little  man 
with  kindly  eyes  and  the  lines  of  service  in  his  face. 

"I'm — I'm — well,  Doctor,  I  want  to  make  a  check." 
Unmindful  of  Mr.  Holmes'  admonitions,  "Will  you  write 
it  for  me,  Doctor,  you  know  how." 

"I'll  be  glad  to  help  you,  George.  What  is  the  check 
for?" 

"It's  for  some  men.  They  told  me  not  to  tell  anybody. 
But  you'd  want  me  to  have  that  five  thousand  dollars, 
wouldn't  you?" 

"What  money,  and  what  men  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  .  .  Mr.  Dalton.  They 
said  they'd  make  the  paper  mill  company  give  me  five 
thousand  dollars." 

"But  what  do  you  want  to  write  a  check  for?" 

"Oh,  I'm  going  to  give  them  my  four  hundred  dollars 
to  pay  the   ...   the    ..    .   costs,  I  guess." 

"I  see."    Dr.  Arndon  was  thoughtful. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  me  talk  to  them  before  you 
give  them  the  money?" 


"Oh,  no,  no.  They  told  me  not  to  tell  anyone.  They'd 
get  mad  and  not  get  the  money  for  me.    Oh,  no,  Doctor." 

"But  you  don't  know  these  men,  George,"  the  doctor 
said  gently.  "You  don't  know  what  they  will  do  with  your 
money." 

"They're  all  right.  They're  nice  men.  See  the  cigars 
they  bought  me?" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"I  have  a  call  to  make  yet  tonight,  George,"  he  said, 
"and  I'm  in  a  hurry.  But  I'll  write  that  check  for  you  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.     Will  that  be  all  right?" 

"Oh,  "yes,  Doctor.  I  knew  you'd  make  the  check  for 
me. 

"And  where,"  the  doctor  asked  as  he  was  leaving,  "where 
are  you  going  to  give  the  men  your  check?" 

"At  Broadway  and  Main  streets  before  I  start  work  in 
the  morning." 

"I  see,"  said  the  doctor.    "Good  night,  George." 

>J;        %        5}c        ^c 

A  shadow,  carrying  a  bulky  bundle,  crept  out  of  the  mid- 
night darkness  of  George's  room.  Nurses  in  the  dim-lit 
corridor  spoke  deferentially  to  the  shadow,  and  wondered. 

*     *     *     * 

/TLeorge  awoke  to  another  day  of  duty,  perhaps  one  of 
the  last.  He  sat  up  in  bed  and  stretched.  There  was 
a  curious  sense  of  unbalance  in  his  movements,  his  head 
bobbled  more  than  ever,  and  he  fell  back  upon  his  elbows. 
Again  he  sat  up.  Again  it  was  difficult.  He  tried  to  pull 
himself  up  toward  the  head  of  the  bed.  A  look  of  be- 
wilderment came  into  his  face,  then  one  of  alarm.  Slowly, 
fearfully,  he  drew  back  the  covers,  and  looked.  He  cried 
out  in  terror.  His  legs  .  .  .  they  were  not  there!  He 
could  not  think  ...  his  legs.  He  could  not  move.  He 
looked  around  the  room,  so  tiny,  yet  everything  in  it  be- 
yond his  reach.     He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again, 
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stupidly.  After  many  minutes  he  was  conscious  of  the 
ticking  of  the  clock.  It  was  seven  o'clock.  The  elevator! 
Surely  someone  would  come  to  call  him.  Something  must 
happen.  And  then  the  real  tragedy  dawned  on  him.  His 
two  friends  .  .  .  the  five  thousand  dollars  ...  his 
check  .  .  .  their  meeting  .  .  .  He  had  lost  everything. 
He  dropped  back  on  the  bed  and  sobbed. 

The  door  opened.  Dr.  Arndon  and  another  man  came 
in.  The  doctor's  eyes  were  tender,  pitying,  but  he  said 
briskly: 

"Good  morning,  George,  how  are  you?  I  came  bright 
and  early,  you  see,  to  write  your  check  for  you.  Now,  how 
much  did  you  say    .    .    .?" 

"Doctor"  George  cried.  "My  legs  .  .  .  look  .  .  . 
they're  gone." 

The  doctor  apparently  did  not  hear,  for  he  was  busy  un- 
folding a  slip  of  white  paper. 

"Here  is  your  check,  George.     Is  it  all  right?" 

But  George  pushed  it  away. 

"It's  too  late,"  he  wailed.  "They  wouldn't  wait,  and 
anyway,  my  legs    .   .   ." 

"But  I  seem  very  impolite  this  morning,"  Dr.  Arndon 
broke  in.  "George,  this  is  Sheriff  Graham.  He  has  some- 
thing to  show  you." 

The  sheriff  gave  a  newspaper  and  two  pictures  to 
George.     He  showed  no  interest  whatever  in  them. 

"Look,"  the  sheriff  said,  "do  you  know  these  two  men?" 

George  looked  at  Mr.  Jeffrey  Holmes  and  Mr.  Benja- 
min Dalton. 

"Now,  read  that,"  the  sheriff  said,  opening  the  news- 
paper and  pointing  to  the  headline:  "Confidence  Men  Still 
At  Large."  Then  George  read,  haltingly,  "Ray  Adams, 
alias  Jeffrey  Holmes,  and  Hap  Sennett,  alias  Ben  Dalton, 
wanted  in  three  states  for  fraud,  are  still  eluding  the  Min- 
nesota police.  Their  activities  are  mainly  in  the  field  of 
the  fraudulent  sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  real  estate,  and 
in  fake  law  suits.  They  are  also  credited  with  having 
sold  the  Woolworth  building  in  New  York  three  times." 

George  looked  at  the  doctor  questioningly. 

"You  see,"  Dr.  Arndon  explained,  "these  men  are  only 
crooks  who  are  trying  to  get  people's  money.  They  are 
doing  it  all  over  the  United  States,  just  as  they  tried  to  do 
it  right  here  in  Blake  City." 

"But  they  won't  do  it  again  for  a  while,"  the  sheriff 
said.     "I've  got  them  locked  up  in  jail." 

George  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"The  sheriff  went  down  to  Broadway  and  Main  to  meet 
them  when  you  were  supposed  to  go.  They  were  going  to 
take  your  money  away  from  you,  George,  and  you  would 
never  see  it  again,  much  less  the  five  thousand  dollars  they 
promised  you.  But  you  still  have  your  money  and  this,  be- 
sides   ...    it  is  the  check  I  promised  you." 

A^eorge  took  the  slip  of  paper  this  time  and  read  it  with 
widening  eyes.     "Pay  to  the  order  of  George  Benson, 
Five  Thousand  Dollars." 


"That's  the  reward  for  that  pair,"  Sheriff  Graham  said 

George  could  only  smile  and  read  the  words  over  agair 
to  himself.  Then  he  looked  at  the  doctor  and  said,  sober 
ly:     "Maybe  I  can  buy  some  more  legs,  now." 

Dr.  Arndon  chuckled  and  went  to  the  door. 

"Here,  George,"  he  said,  "are  your  legs." 
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nine  in  its  outline  and  texture,  and  I  knew  at  first  glance 
that  she  must  be  a  literary  enthusiast.  It  is  she  who  ap 
proaches  the  man  famous  in  a  sphere  of  letters  and  ask< 
him  to  address  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  English  Litera- 
ture Club  of  which  she  is  the  leading  member.  Clearly 
and  distinctly  her  voice  comes  over  the  telephone  announc- 
ing, "No,  you  don't  know  me,  Mr.  So-and-So,  but  I  have 
followed  all  your  work  with  the  greatest  interest.  Out 
club  is  more  than  anxious  to  have  you  give  us  a  little  talk 
on  any  subject  you  care  to  choose.  We  are  all  so  sorry, 
but  we  do  not  maintain  any  fund  from  which  to  draw  in 
such  cases  as  these,  but  we  are  planning  on  having  cards 
printed  with  your  name  engraved  on  them,  and  we  will  give 
you  lots  of  publicity."  She  is  the  woman  who  gives  the 
lecturer  Oh!  such  a  hearty  handclasp,  and  if  she  knows  him 
to  be  a  writer,  she  will  tell  him  that  she  just  couldn't  wait 
for  the  next  installment  of  his  articles  on  Einstein  appear- 
ing in  current  issues  of  "The  Lady's  Home  Companion." 
If  she  is  a  spectator,  she  converts  a  passive  role  into  an 
active  one  at  the  first  moment  the  opportunity  occurs.  No 
sooner  has  the  subject  been  opened  than  she  catches  the 
eye  of  the  chairman  and  from  then  on  holds  the  floor  in 
irrelevant  discourse.  Once  the  proceedings  have  terminat-: 
ed,  she  will  rush  up  to  the  platform  to  personally  thank 
the  lecturer  in  behalf  of  the  society  and  at  the  same  time 
to  thrust  into  his  hands  a  copy  of  a  book  for  his  auto- 
graph. With  her  this  way  is  not  only  more  certain  but  so 
much  more  economical  than  mailing  a  book  to  an  author 
with  a  request  for  an  inscription,  and  it  seems  that  so  many 
writers  are  now  reluctant  to  comply  with  demands  of  this 
nature.  To  this  literary  enthusiast  the  trophy  of  an  auto- 
graph is  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  highest  price  seat 
at  the  Book  Luncheon.  If  she  has  genius,  it  lies  in  her 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  to  keep  in  the  swim  of: 
literary  affairs. 

13ut  then  came  two  people  talking  so  loudly  that  I  had 
no  more  quietude  in  which  to  reflect  upon  my  afore- 
mentioned friend.  A  pleasant  looking  young  ladv  whose; 
name  I  thought  must  be  Pamela  was  complaining  to  her 
companion  that  a  certain  Reginald  was  so  dead-alive.  He. 
was  the  type  of  man  who  didn't  get  excited  over  anvthing. 
Of  course  he  was  unusually  clever,  being  a  bachelor  of 
science  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  icy — well,  not  much.' 
Attending  a  much-talked  of  play  with  him  at  which  vou; 
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vc re  tremendously  thrilled,  he  would  always  say,  "Yes, 
quite  all  right."  Or  you  gave  him  a  new  book  that  you 
had  just  read  and  one  that  you  had  simply  wallowed  in 
und  he  would  say,  "Quite  all  right."  Pamela  wanted 
o  be  with  people  who  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  it 
ivas  disappointing  to  say  the  least  when  you  yourself  had 
•eached  the  very  peak  of  excitement  and  then  at  the  psycho- 
ogical  moment  Reginald  invariably  would  say  "Yes,  quite 
ill  right."  If  people  were  having  a  good  time  or  were  en- 
loving  themselves,  why  shouldn't  they  let  down  a  bit  and 
ijive  way  to  their  emotions?  Pamela  always  let  herself  go, 
ind  it  didn't  matter  very  much  where,  either. 
i  Shortly  I  felt  myself  agreeing  with  the  girl  and  appre- 
-iating  also  how  aggravating  Reginald  must  be.  I  felt,  too, 
hat  I  must  have  known  Reginald.  He  was  that  person 
I'vho  went  through  life  with  the  notion  that  everything 
x>red  him.  "Well,"  he  seems  to  say,  "there  can  be  noth- 
ng  new,  so  what  does  it  matter?"  Man  amuses  him  not, 
icr  woman,  either.  He  is  cheered  by  nothing,  delighted 
by  nothing,  and  astonished  at  nothing.  His  emotions  have 
5een  so  effectually  disciplined  by  his  mind  that  they  have 
:eased  to  have  any  function  to  perform.  Tears  or  laughter 
ire  below  his  dignity  and,  in  face,  he  is  far  superior  to  such 
■ude  displays.  He  would  refuse  to  be  surprised  even  by  a 
lold-up  man.  If  I  may  call  myself  a  moderately  enthusi- 
istic  person,  I  sympathize  with  the  young  lady  concerning 
Reginald.  It  would  please  me  if  he  would  let  himself  go 
i  bit. 

Dut  here  comes  a  dapper-looking  youth.  Tall,  slim,  and 
well-barbered,  let  us  study  him  as  he  walks.  He  is 
possessed  of  a  small  figure,  and  his  clothes  come  just  from 
:he  right  places,  and  his  gloves  hang  in  a  neatly  adjusted 
position  from  the  right  hand.  On  either  side  of  an  im- 
naculate  parting,  sandy  hair  is  carefully  sleeked  down; 
nis  clothes  are  perfectly  pressed,  and  there  are  two  inches 
>f  white  shirt-cuff  showing;  the  shoes  are  exceedingly  well- 
;hined.  The  chap  looks  the  personification  of  conventional 
elegance  and  is  quite  as  badly  dressed  as  any  wearer  of 
standardized  fashions  for  men  can  be,  having  lost  every 
:race  of  his  own  individuality  and  being  only  a  mere  com- 
bination of  "what  the  well-dressed  man  is  wearing."  Sar- 
rorially,  he  has  completely  realized  the  ideal  of  advertisers 
af  nationally  known  products,  "suits  in  the  New  York 
nanner,  smart,  cool-looking  and  spirited,"  which  are  the 
'authentic  styles  for  the  better-dressed  man"  and  which 
excel  in  smartness  as  well  as  service"  and  are  "designed 
:o  combat  the  rigors  of  hot  weather,  and  in  addition  to 
give  that  lasting  dressy  appearance,"  "tailored  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own  specifications"  and  "unexcelled  in  pat- 
rerns,  styling  and  fit."  He  looks  the  part  of  a  wax  model 
?ne  sees  in  show  windows  and  I  venture  to  say  about  as 
nuch  goes  on  within  him. 

But  it  is  now  past  five  o'clock,  and  the  store  is  closing. 
[  find  myself  walking  in  the  street  at  evening  of  a  spring 
daw    The  rush  of  people  is  just  about  past,  but  something 


of  the  jaded  weariness  of  the  faces  remains  in  my  mind. 
We  are  all  actors.  Hadn't  I  seen  four  this  afternoon  who 
walked  across  the  stage  and  contributed  their  share  to  the 
afternoon's  entertainment?  Solemnly  we  are  play  acting 
all  the  time,  and  although  unknown  to  ourselves,  we  are 
desperately  striving  at  all  costs  to  keep  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  one  consistent  character. 

Now  again  my  reflections  are  halted.  I  am  back  in  my 
room.  Unconsciously  I  reach  for  a  volume  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  fumbling  the  passages,  my  eyes  fix  themselves 
upon  this  verse — ".  .  and  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many 
parts.     .     . 


THE  BLOTTO  BOYS  IN  THE  THEATRE 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

it  wouldn't  be  the  exterior  of  the  Jones  Sitting  Room  on  a 
rainy  night."  Author's  Note — "Listen  Loudspeaker,  who's 
writing  this  play  anyway?"  Editor's  Note — "What  Play?" 
Office  Force — "He  said  'What  play'  pretty  good,  pretty 
good."  Author's  Note — "I  heard  him.  I  got  ears,  ain't 
I?"  Office  Force — -"I'll  say  you  have  baby,  they  look  like 
ash-trays."  Editor's  Note — "Pretty  good,  pretty  good." 
Author's  Note — "You  two  oughta  get  married.") 

T"*here's  a  piano  in  the  room  and  some  chairs  and  a  table 
or  so,  a  telephone  and  a  worn  out  telephone  book,  a 
radio  and  other  stuff  like  we  have  at  home.     It's  about 
9:30  PM  central-standard-reglulation-big  ten-missouri  val- 
ley conference-refrigerator  time  . 

Act  One  (Ed.  Note— "The  only  act!") 

Abbie  Jones  is  a-settin'  on  the  chaise-lounge  reading  True 
Love  Romances  while  her  paw  searches  under  chairs  and 
junk  for  the  evening  paper.  Abbie  has  on  a  red  dress,  a 
red  wig  and  a  black  pair  of  plough  shoes.  There  is  no 
plough  at  hand,  however,  although  at  first  glance  Mr. 
Jones  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  plough  horses. 
Especially  for  the  off  plough  horse  which  is  named  Glad- 
yiola.  Enter  Abner  (he  trips  over  a  saxophone  which  that 
vile  fellow  Disaster  has  placed  in  the  doorway) . 

Abbie :  "Hello  -  Less  -  than  -  the  -  dust  -  beneath  -  my  -  chariot- 
wheels!  Are  we  going  to  the  prom  tonight?"  (As  she  asks 
this  question  she  rises  from  the  chaise  lounge  and  her  heel 
catches  in  her  dress,  ripping  off  about  two  feet  of  it  and 
exposing  Tom  Blotto's  bare  shanks  with  his  trousers  rolled 
to  his  knees.) 

Voice  From  The  Audience — "You'll  have  to  pay  for  that 
dress  Tom  Blotto!     That  was  the  dress  I  was  married  in." 

Tom  Blotto  (manfully  stepping  out  of  character)  — 
"Drat  you  Noddy  Vixen!  You  pinned  that  dress  to  my 
heel  all  unbeknownst  to  me." 

Captain  Button  —  "That's  hardly  cricket,  Vixen  you 
knave." 

Mr.  Jones — "The  play's  the  thing.     On  with  the  play." 

Abner — "No,  lass,  we're  not  going  to  the  prom.     Ugly 
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Ike  and  Black  Pete  took  the  ticket  away  from  me." 

Abbie  (stepping  back  in  character)  — "Well  if  that  ain't 

hell  and  all." 

Mr.  Jones — "Who's  swearing  out  there?" 

Abbie — "I  am.    What's  it  to  you  father  dear?" 

Mr.  Jones    (dropping  his  moustache  and  putting  it  on 

again  where  a  beard  ought  to  grow)  — "I  thought  it  was 

your  date  swearing.     I  don't  want  no  gentlemen  a-courtin' 

my  lass.    Do  I  leetle  gal?" 
Abbie— "No  paw!" 
Mr.    Jones  — "  Wher's    that    blankety  -  blank    evening 

0" 

paper: 

Abbie — "I  used  it  to  sweep  the  floor  with.  I  poured 
water  on  it  and  then  tore  it  into  ittle-wincy  bits  so  to  scatter 
it  on  the  floor  so  I  wouldn't  raise  no  dust." 

Mr.  Jones — "Hell  and  damnation!  Why  didn't  you  use 
the  Hoover?" 

Abbie — "They  was  a  hairpin  in  the  Hoover  daddy,  and 
it  made  such  sprangley  noises  it  kept  waking  the  baby!" 

Mr.  Jones — "The  baby,  lass?     This  is  indeed  news  to 

~„  " 
me. 

Enter  Ugly  Ike  and  Black  Pete  yelling,  "Surprise,  sur- 
prise!" 

Mr.  Jones — "Who  are  you-uns?" 

Ike  and  Pete — "We're  them  dam  revenoo-ers.  We're 
come  to  trade  you  our  cow  for  your  east  forty.  It's  either 
trade  or  fi't." 

Abner  (forgetting  his  other  line) — "The  child  is  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  drink  as  got  yer  paw  Abbie,  but  it  ain't  gonna 
git  you  Joel." 

Dan  Disaster  (stepping  out  of  character) — "Take  that 
back-hander  Tom  Blotto,  I'll  ruin  the  play  for  what  you 
did  to  us  in  the  Caves  of  Ice." 

Tom  Blotto  (taking  off  Abbie's  dress)  — "You  discom- 
fited bully,  you'll  be  the  worse  for  that!" 

Capt.  Button — "That  was  hardly  cricket,  Disaster  and 
Vixen.    To  your  rooms,  sirs." 

The  orchestra  plays  To  Your  Rooms  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  page  67  in  the  Button  Hall  Hymnal,  revised  edition 
of  1929. 

Capt.  Button — "It's  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me,  as  well 
as  a  happy  privilege  and  high  honor  to  bestow  this  loving 
cup  on  the  Three  Famous  Blotto  Boys  for  their  copping 
first  place  in  this  play.  They  fulfilled  my  prophecy.  Last 
September  when  their  Uncle  Ralph  endowed  the  school  to 
the  tune  of  four  million  dollars,  I  said,  "Uncle  Ralph,  I'm 
sure  that  the  Blotto  Boys  will  win  first  place  in  the  play 
next  June.  I  wonder  what  it  was  told  me  that  at  that 
time?" 

The  orchestra  strikes  up,  Was  It  A  Dream? 

Blotto  Boys  in  Unison — "You  people  may  read  of  our 

further  adventures  in  The  Algeciras  Conference  or  Who 

Put  Those  Lumps  In  My  Mashed  Potatoes?    Was  It  You 

Jack  Dalton  You  Sniveling  Bully?     No  Sir!     It  was  Not 

I!" 

Curtain 


A  CRITICISM  OF  THOMAS  HARDY 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 


fact,  there  is  not  one  in  the  book  for  whom  I  could  kindl 
any  spark  of  even  Christian  love. 

Although  it  is  a  horrible  story,  it  brings  home  a  bette;. 
lesson  than  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles."  The  mass  o 
men  are  content  to  live  safely  within  a  comfortable  mora 
order.  He  that  aspires  to  be  free  must  take  his  risks 
That  is  the  impression  which  remained  with  me  when 
closed  the  book.  But  Hardy  has  brought  out  his  philoso 
phy  just  as  in  the  other.  Jude  was  the  unhappy  victim  o 
circumstances,  and  society,  due  to  its  conventions  and  socia 
laws,  branded  him.  This  finally  led  to  a  good  moral.  Bu 
his  attack  is  there  just  the  same. 
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"Car  From  the  Madding  Crowd,"  which  I  consider  th< 
best  of  Hardy's  novels,  is  another  tragedy.  It  is  ; 
tragedy  of  great  passions  among  small  groups  of  peopl 
in  rural  surroundings.  Here  we  find  selfish  love  comins 
into  conflict  with  unselfish  love.  Gabriel  is  unselfish  in  hi 
devotion  to  the  capricious  Bathsheba  Everdene.  Sergean 
Troy  and  Farmer  Boldwood  are  selfish,  egotistic  and  pet 
haps  beastly  in  their  desire  for  love.  These  are  the  chai 
acters  whose  passions  are  displayed  under  the  shadow  o 
a  hand  which  cares  nothing  whether  they  suffer  or  rejoice 

To  me,  Hardy  is  a  pessimist  of  the  deepest  dye.  In  hi 
earlier  novels  he  even  denies  the  freedom  of  the  will  but  a 
a  later  stage  he  admits  the  theory  of  an  imminent  will  seek 
ing  unconscious  ends.  His  point  of  view  is  sombre,  hi 
conception  of  life  borders  always  on  the  tragic.  Althoug 
I  believe  that  he  tries  to  be  impartial,  his  subtle  character 
zation,  his  austerity  and  sense  of  the  mystery  of  existenc 
lead  him  naturally  to  grave  conclusions.  Everywhere  i: 
his  novels,  we  find  human  beings  crushed  by  a  superio 
force;  that  of  nature  at  first,  and  then  often  of  a  mer 
chance. 

In  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam"  the  author  at  first  see 
nothing  but  darkness.  To  him  as  a  matter  of  fact  life  wa 
most  burdensome,  but  as  the  poem  progresses  the  poe 
finds  consolation  in  the  hope  of  immortality  and  in  th 
freedom  of  the  will.  But  Hardy  is  just  the  opposite.  H 
sees  neither  hope  nor  joy  in  the  world;  everything  is  guidei 
by  mere  chance,  and  we  are  victims  of  circumstances. 

A  good  test  of  a  novel  is  that  it  must  show  constructiv 
skill,  proportion,  a  well-balanced  plot;  it  must  prove  abov 
all  the  author's  insight  into  character  and  his  knowledg 
of  life;  it  must  be  able  to  retain  the  reader's  attention  an 
interest  by  the  manner  in  which  it  deals  with  events  whic 
befall  the  characters. 

T_Jardy  wrote  some  novels  of  adventure,  but  the  advei 
turous  element  is  almost  unnoticeable,  and  the  actio 
is  seldom  unexpected.  The  end  of  the  story  may  often  t 
guessed  long  before  the  story  is  ended.  However,  the  pn 
found  effect  which  Hardy  produces  upon  me  is  due  to  tr 
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relation  of  characters.  He  is  not  satisfied  to  deal  with 
)mmonplace  people  or  ordinary  situations,  but  his  char- 
j  :ters  are  men  and  women  with  mighty  emotions  and  pas- 
ons;  their  lives  offer  innumerable  possibilities  for  develop- 
:  ient.  Driven  by  impluse  and  caprice,  his  women  char- 
acters find  themselves  in  strange  predicaments  from  whence 
J  icape  is  impossible.  The  resulting  situations  are  some- 
i  mes  ridiculous,  for  instance  the  slaughter  of  the  pig  in 
Hude  the  Obscure." 

i  Hardy  is  most  successful  and  obviously  writes  with  most 
Ihjoyment  when  he  deals  with  the  characters  and  the  places 
I'ith  which  he  is  most  familiar  and  which  he  has  studied 
Most  accurately.  All  of  his  novels  are  of  provincial  and 
Ijistic  life;  but  if  the  scene  is  sometimes  shifted  from  the 
|l>untry  to  the  towns,  these,  then,  are  sleeping  burroughs 
I:  cities  flooded  by  the  influence  of  the  field.  He  is  not 
Interested  in  the  middle  class  and  not  at  ease  with  the 
l-istocracy.  But  his  peasants  are  integral  parts  of  the  land- 
rape  in  which  they  live  and  move.  I  have  my  doubts  if 
Iny  man  could  picture  one  of  his  novels  without  his  famous 
feasants.  Personally,  I  feel  that  his  characters  and  scenery 
f-e  so  closely  united  that  they  have  become  inseparable. 

I  _Tis   characters   and   surroundings   are   described    in   the 

greatest  possible  detail  so  that  we  are  made  to  feel 

lie  interrelation  of  man  and  nature.     Hardy  can  picture 

I  scene  and  color  it  with  a  mood;  he  can  grasp  the  essen- 

"al  in  external  nature  and  fit  it  into  a  background. 

1  A  meditative  and  solitary  man,  Hardy  keeps  in  harmony 

ith  the  austere  countryside  of  Dorsetshire  where  he  had 

itnt  his  boyhood;  and  it  is  there  in  retirement  that  his 

fe  develops  uneventfully  except  for  the  stages  of  his  work. 

lis  novels,  rather  his  characters  and  surroundings,  ignore 

te  new  facts  of  the  present  day  world;  their  background 

the   external    framework   of   the   hills   and    the   moors. 

lardy's  tastes  lead  him  away  from  the  fever  and  fret  of 

dustry. 

The  plots  of  Hardy  are  not  simple.  They  grow  out  of 
emental  passions;  ambition,  greed,  love,  jealousy;  and  the 
>rings  which  move  them  are  psychological.  They  are 
lick  and  progress  until  they  reach  a  climax,  then  he  closes. 
fe  generally  deals  with  the  inner  world.  His  plots  are 
!jver  sensational,  but  there  is  a  climax  of  tragedy  as  in 
fude  the  Obscure"  or  in  "Tess."  However,  this  is  reached 
>  gradually  that  the  reader  is  fully  prepared  for  what  is 
>ming. 

To  me  it  appears  that  Hardy's  prose  style  exists  as  a 
eans  to  an  end.  The  actual  expressions  in  his  story  are 
Hind  up  with  beauty  of  shape.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
:lieve  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  story,  as  an  organism.  Con- 
quently,  if  one  follows  the  story  closely  it  can  be  readily 
irceived  that  the  style  rises  to  its  height  when  the  climax 
reached,  for  example,  in  certain  tragic  passages,  or  in 
lose  descriptions  of  natural  surroundings  which  succeed 
interpreting  the  inner  meaning  of  the  tragedy  of  life. 
[is  style,  as  a  rule,  is  clear,  terse  and  austere,  but  now 


and  then  I  find  his  similes  far-fetched  and  inappropriate. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  my  poor  knowledge  of  English. 

A  s  we  read  his  stories  we  find  ourselves  gripped  with 
emotions.  He  has  a  perfection  of  expressing  his  own 
mood  to  fit  his  subjects  that  I  greatly  admire.  He  almost 
made  me  believe  that  Tess  had  committed  no  moral  wrong, 
but  rather  had  satisfied  a  natural  law.  He  does  not  play 
with  words.  As  one  reads  his  stories  he  feels  that  he  is 
taken  to  an  enchanted  land.  The  beauty  and  fitting  lang- 
uage produce  this  feeling  within  the  heart  of  the  reader. 
I  feel  that  his  novels,  because  of  his  language,  have  atmos- 
phere of  their  own,  indescribable  but  unmistakable. 

Hardy  was  a  great  novelist,  who  gave  us  a  true  picture 
of  life.  Perhaps  his  works  were  marred  by  his  pessimism. 
His  continual  pictures  of  human  misery,  the  moving  reali- 
zation of  an  unknown  and  doubtful  God,  and  his  attacks 
upon  convention  are  his  big  topics.  It  is  possible  to  differ 
from  his  fatalism  and  to  refuse  to  accept  his  conclusions 
on  the  ground  of  practical  ethics.  Yet,  let  me  say  that  his 
sanity,  his  constructive  power  and  his  characterizations 
more  than  atone  for  his  pessimism.  He  has  a  distinctive 
and  powerful  style.  As  a  novelist  he  ranks  high.  He 
brought  nothing  new  to  the  novel,  but  he  perfected  those 
elements  which  were  yet  in  embryo. 


THE  TREE 

(Continued  \rom  Page  19) 


creased.  He  strove  to  calm  himself  but  with  every  stroke 
of  his  heart  the  blood  rushed  to  his  head  and  finally  drained 
away,  leaving  him  pale  as  the  ashes  in  his  pipe.  An  un- 
holy light  appeared  in  his  eyes.  He  shook  himself  and 
stepped  into  the  parlor. 

There  was  Mary  and  his  hired  man  sitting  on  the  daven- 
port. They  had  been  looking  at  a  magazine  together  and 
as  he  entered  the  room  Mary  looked  up.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  clean  apron  and  her  hair  was  combed  back  neatly. 
Amos  noticed  the  neatness  of  her  attire. 

"Oh!  here  you  are,"  she  said.  "We've  been  waiting  for 
you." 

The  "we"  grated  on  his  raw  nerves.  He  stood  and 
glared  at  them  in  moody  silence. 

"Are  you  sick,  dear?"  The  mother  in  her  was  sympa- 
thetic. 

He  was  still  silent. 

"Well,  supper  is  ready.     Let's  eat." 

A  mos  stood  there  clenching  his  hands.  His  passion 
mounted  in  great  gusts.  All  the  demons  of  hell 
seemed  to  be  howling  in  his  ears.  He  reached  at  his  throat 
as  if  some  delirium  had  made  inroads  on  his  sanity.  Some- 
thing was  clawing  there,  urging  him  on.  And  as  he  stood 
there  glaring  at  them,  he  thought  he  saw  a  faint  smile  on 
Mary's  face.  He  stepped  forward  as  if  to  beat  her  to  the 
earth.    And  then  something  from  the  dim  past  pounded  at 
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the  portal  of  his  mind.  And  as  it  gained  admittance  he 
saw  an  aged  mother  gently  restraining  him.  He  hesitated 
for  a  moment  and  then  turned  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

When  he  stepped  outside,  a  reaction  came  to  him.  He 
stood  for  a  minute  in  the  cool  air,  enveloped  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  great  farm,  wondering  and  fearing  himself. 
The  breeze  fanned  itself  through  the  branches  of  an  old 
tree  in  his  front  yard.  The  gentle  sound  seemed  to  place 
a  hand  on  his  fevered  temples  and  cooled  them.  The  tree 
whispered  encouragement  but  he  went  on.  His  anger  had 
mastered  him.  And  all  was  quiet  except  for  the  howling 
of  a  lonesome  dog  on  an  adjacent  farm. 

For  the  next  week,  Amos  fought  conflicting  emotions. 
That  anger  of  his  had  only  been  unleashed  once  before  in 
his  life,  and  then  it  was  aimed  at  a  horse.  But  Mary  had 
made  no  attempt  to  communicate  with  him  and  so  Amos 
decided  that  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do. 

He  had  not  shaved  during  the  week  and  in  those  hours 
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of  brooding  he  had  developed  a  hopeless  stare  which  criec 
out  for  mercy,  for  strength. 

So  he  was  a  sorry-looking  figure  that  started  for  hi 
farm  late  that  Saturday  afternoon.  As  he  entered  his  yar< 
he  saw  Wiesnor,  his  neighbor,  at  work  cutting  down  th 
big  tree.  He  wondered,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  was  los 
in  his  thoughts. 

I_Ie  entered  the  house  and  Mary  met  him  at  the  dooi 
She  looked  tired  and  her  eyes  were  swollen.     He  fel 
uncomfortable  under  that  sad,  reproachful  stare.      For 
moment  she  said  nothing  and  at  last  she  murmured: 

"Have  you  come  back  to  me,  Amos?" 

"To  you?"  A  slight  note  of  cynicism  found  its  wa 
into  his  simple  tone. 

His  wife  dropped  into  a  chair.  She  looked  beater 
"What  have  I  done,  Amos?    Why  did  you  go  that  night? 

"You  know  why,"  he  said.     "Where  is  he?" 

"If  you  mean  Kruper,  he  left  that  night." 

"Why?"     Amos  was  surprised. 

"You  don't  think  that  I  would  stay  alone  here  with  hin 
do  you?" 

Amos  turned  his  back.    "Why  didn't  you  look  me  up? 

"I  was  ashamed  of  what  people — might  say." 

"And  Wiesnor?"  He  pointed  toward  the  big  tree  whet 
Wiesnor  was  swinging  lustily  with  his  ax. 

"I  told  him  that  a  relative  of  yours  had  died,"  she  saic 

He  stared  at  her.  Here  was  a  woman  no  better  than 
woman  of  the  streets.  She  had  deceived  him.  Her  e: 
cuses  were  too  thin.  Kruper  had  been  there  all  the  tim 
He  knew. 

But  she  had  divined  this  insatiable  jealousy.  It  m 
common  to  mankind,  she  thought.  And  still  what  coul 
she  do?     What  could  she  prove?     She  approached  him 

"Do  you  think  that  there  was — " 

Amos  was  silent.  He  turned  and  walked  into  the  dinin 
room.  His  wife  followed  him  and  watched  him  anxious 
as  he  stood  gazing  out  the  front  window.  She  might  ; 
well  accept  the  inevitable. 

"Amos,"  she  said,  "please  tell  me.  What  are  you  gon 
to  do?" 

Amos  turned.     "I  am  going  to  give  you  a  divorce 
can't  go  on  any  more." 

Mary  shuddered.     Was  this  the  man  she  had  marriec 
"But  what  about  our  boy?     Do  you  think  this  is  fair 
him?" 

"Our  boy?"     Again  that  note  of  cynicism. 

"Amos!"     Mary  was  bewildered. 

A  mos  again  gazed  desultorily  out  the  window.    He  cou 

not  go  back  now.     What  would  people  say?     He 

could  he  live  with  her  after  this?    Yes,  he  loved  her  in  I 

own  way,  but  was  his  love  greater  than  his  pride?   Hard 

He  saw  little  Robert  dragging  his  crippled  foot  as 
walked  in  the  front  yard.     The  boy  was  pulling  his  sli 
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and  Amos  watched  him  as  he  approached  the  big  tree.  He 
saw  Wiesnor — 

"Why  are  you  cutting  down  the  tree?"  he  asked  Mary. 

"We  needed  fire  wood,"  she  said,  simply. 

He  again  watched  the  man  working  at  the  tree.  It 
seemed  a  shame  to  spoil  that  tree.  It  had  been  there  for- 
ever, he  thought. 

The  work  was  nearly  finished.  Another  stroke  and  the 
tree  would  crash  to  earth.  The  stroke  fell,  and  the  mighty 
piece  of  wood  started  to  fall.  At  that  moment,  Amos  saw 
Robert  dragging  his  crippled  leg  to  safety,  but  the  great 
tree  was  falling  directly  in  his  path.  Amos  stood  tense. 
And  then  as  the  tree  hit  the  ground  he  awoke  from  his 
lethargy. 

Amos  ran  out  into  the  yard  and  up  to  the  fallen  mon- 
ster. Robert  was  lying  quite  still  among  the  branches  to- 
ward the  top  of  the  tree. 

Wiesnor  came  up  all  out  of  breath.  "Is  he  killed?  I 
didn't  see  him.  I  didn't  know — "  His  voice  was  tremb- 
ling. 

"I  don't  think  so.  Only  frightened.  The  heavy  branches 
missed  him." 

"Thank  God!" 

A  mos  picked  his  son  up  and  carried  him  to  the  house. 
Mary  met  him  and  together  they  took  him  into  the 
living  room  and  laid  him  on  the  davenport.  Robert  re- 
mained quite  still.  Mary  was  weeping  silently  and  the 
clock  ticked  out  seconds  that  seemed  like  centuries.  At 
last  the  little  fellow  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  around. 
He  recognized  his  father. 

"Hello,  Daddy.    Have  you  come  back?" 

"Yes,  little  boy,  I've  come  back.    Are  you  hurt?" 

Robert  shook  his  head  in  the  negative.  Wiesnor,  who 
had  been  standing  in  the  doorway,  reverently  bowed  his 
head  and  went  out. 

During  the  few  moments  that  Amos  had  knelt  there  be- 
side Robert,  something  had  snapped.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  felt  a  twinge  of  tenderness  for  Robert.  And  his 
life  with  Mary  seemed  to  be  cast  before  his  mind.  All 
their  mutual  sorrows  and  joys  of  the  years  came  back  to 
him.  They  pleaded  with  him,  exhorted  him.  He  became 
calm  and  retrospecitve.  He  saw  his  great  wrong.  It  was 
not  Mary  who  had  deceived  him.  It  had  been  his  pride. 
His  face  softened  and  he  looked  at  Mary. 

Mary  noticed  the  change  in  him.  Here  was  the  man  she 
had  married.     "Is  he  our  boy?"  she  asked. 

"Our  boy,"  he  repeated. 

"And  you're  going  to  stay?" 

Amos  stood  up.  "Mary,  I've  been  a  fool.  Is  supper 
ready?" 

For  answer  she  kissed  him  lightly  on  the  cheek  and  ran 
blushing  into  the  kichen.     Amos  stood  there. 

And  the  ax,  rising  and  descending  on  the  old  tree,  sent 
out  joyous  notes  on  the  evening  air. 


DODSWORTH 

In  Sinclair  Lewis'  newest,  young  men  will  find  no  hero 
after  whom  they  will  be  inspired  to  model  themselves  and 
young  women  will  encounter  no  heroine  they  would  do 
well  to  imitate,  but  they  will  find  a  well  told  story  of  an 
American  couple  who  spend  a  life-time  accumulating  a 
fortune  and  go  to  Europe  on  a  holiday  where  the  man 
finds  he  has  forgotten  how  to  play.  It  raises  the  question, 
what  are  successful  men  to  do  with  their  leisure  and  are 
men  and  women  aiming  at  the  achievement  of  different 
values?  But,  most  of  all,  it  is  a  study  of  American  mar- 
riage, its  confusion  and  its  endeavors. 

"Dodsworth"  contradicts  the  popular  impression  that 
Europe  is  the  successful  rendezvous  for  pleasure  seekers. 
Sinclair  Lewis  tells  how  lonely  the  expatriates  can  and  do 
become  in  the  foreign  capitals.  Incidentally,  a  great  many 
of  Europe's  most  interesting  places  are  presented  and  these 
Mr.  Lewis  has  poetized  rather  admirably.  "Dodsworth" 
will  spread  a  knowledge  of  London,  Paris  and  Berlin  that 
Baedekers  could  never  hope  to. 

There  are  no  high  spots  in  the  book.  It  is  a  good  novel, 
a  good  story  that  demonstrates  Sinclair  Lewis'  gift  for  ren- 
dering. In  it  there  is  no  satire,  no  exaggeration,  but  in 
their  stead  brilliant  characterization,  a  combination  of 
drawing  room  entertainment  plus  serious  thinking. 

John  Gordon  Quinlan. 
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HEAVE  HO  FOR  HOBOKEN! 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

away  from  the  over-sophistication  of  the  Broadway  stage, 
and  seeking  an  antidote  in  naivete  unadorned. 

"Listen  to  the  exaggerated,  self-conscious  sophistication 
of  the  laughter  of  the  crowd  at  the  virtuous  fustian  in 
these  Victorian  relics.  Isn't  there  a  slightly  wistful  note 
in  it?" 

Whether  the  revivals  will  prove  a  passing  fad  or  con- 
tinue to  delight  audiences  in  years  to  come,  cannot  be  de- 
cided as  yet.  Christopher  Morley  has  emphatically  stated 
that  his  chief  wish  is  that  people  might  share  "that  hilari- 
ously good  time  the  theatre  was  created  to  give."  So  far, 
he  has  seen  his  wish  gratified.  Some  writers,  unable  to  see 
the  enjoyment  offered  by  the  Rialto,  infer  cynically  that, 
considering  Hoboken  and  the  hilarity  of  successive  audi- 
ences, "It  must  have  been  the  beer!" 

Taking  all  in  all,  it  is  obvious  that  the  development  of 
the  Rialto,  its  unusual  presentations,  informal  "between 
the  acts  speeches"  by  the  management  and  patrons,  its  teas 
where  actors  meet  spectators,  and  its  successful  revival  at- 
mosphere, have  proved  a  startling  and  pleasant  departure 
from  the  present-day  mode. 

If  the  revivals  have  not  promoted  a  deep,  analytical  trend 
of  thought,  or  dramatic  criticism,  they  have,  at  any  rate, 
served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  instituted.  More- 
over, the  patronage  of  the  Rialto  indicates  an  exceedingly 
significant  development  in  the  taste  of  Eastern  playgoers. 
St.  John  Ervine  best  sums  it  up  in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  World: 

"It  is  true  that  the  multitudes  who  go  to  the  Old  Rialto 
go  to  laugh  and  not  to  pray,  but  the  fact  that  they  go  at 
all  proves  what  I  have  for  some  time  now  contended, — 
that  the  reaction  against  the  dreary  realism  of  authors  who 
see  in  life  what  is  present  in  their  own  dismal  brains,  has 
set  in    .    .    ." 

Had  Morley  and  his  associates  accomplished  no  other 
objective  than  the  awakening  of  theatre-goers  to  this  re- 
action, they  would  have  amply  justified  the  existence  of 
their  institution. 


MUSSOLINI:    "BUNDLE  OF  FIGHT" 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

of  Italy.  He  has  taken  gigantic  strides  in  his  avowed  pur- 
pose to  improve,  repair,  and  co-ordinate  the  character  of 
Italians. 

If  Mussolini  confined  his  Italian  welfare  work  to  Rome's 
traffic  ordinances,  he  would  cultivate  few  outside  enemies. 
But  when  the  wheels  are  spinning  smoothly  and  the 
furnaces  roaring  full  blast  at  home,  it  is  invariably  the 
custom  among  up-to-date  governments  to  cast  about  for 
avenues  of  expansion. 
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TN  recent  years,  the  feeling  of  the  closely  knitted  economu 
interdependence  of  all  nations  has  given  increased  im 
petus  to  the  recurring  Internationalism  expounded  by  Gro 
tius  three  hundred  years  ago.  Back  of  the  nation  is  tin 
moral  conscience  of  the  world —  and  no  nation  should  fee 
free  to  pursue  its  own  unbridled  selfish  interests  to  the  det 
riment  of  humanity  at  large.  This  sentiment  aims  to  con 
struct  a  definite  code  of  international  law,  presided  ovei 
by  a  permanent  tribunal,  whose  decrees  can  be  enforced  b) 
an  authoritative  international  agency.  As  yet,  it  is  gener 
ally  agreed  that  little  has  been  done  to  curb  national  in 
trigues  and  to  allay  the  insidious  encroachments  of  imper- 
ialistic powers.  The  number  of  international  conference 
convened  since  the  war  and  the  disarmament  treaties  anc 
peace  pacts  are  not  assurances  of  progress  toward  this  enc 
— little  other  than  hypocritical  bickering  has  been  the  pas- 
time of  the  assembled  statesmen.  Not  only  have  they 
failed  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  excessive  nationalism,  but 
international  relations  indicate  no  more  promising  a  foun- 
dation of  permanent  peace  than  existed  before  the  Great 
War. 

It  is  a  winsome  trait  of  II  Duce — this  faculty  of  blunt 
ly  expressing  his  sentiments  regarding  foreign  relations. 
He  loudly  points  to  his  candor  and  even  his  brutality  in 
writing  and  speaking  to  the  masses  whenever  occasion  de- 
mands it.  He  boldly  asserts  that  Italy  was  not  provoked 
into  the  war;  Italy  had  something  to  gain,  weighed  care- 
fully her  chances,  and  decided.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  still  think  that  nations  always  ally  themselves 
in  the  same  combination,  cemented  by  decades  of  affection 
and  the  like,  as  the  treaties  read.  He  has  no  faith  in  a 
universal  brotherhood  of  man,  because  the  unit  of  loyalty  is 
too  large;  and  he  tolerates  little  league  intervention  with  his 
activities  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Perhaps,  his  chief  concern  at  present  is  the  colonial  prob 
lem — Italy  needs  sources  of  raw  material  and  markets  for 
her  industries  and  room  for  her  ever-increasing  population 
Potential  Italian  soldiers  emigratng  to  the  Americas  is  for 
Mussolini  not  the  most  consoling  solution  of  her  population 
problems.  Italy  should  have  colonies  for  these  emigrants, 
where  they  will  always  be  available  in  emergencies  instead 
of  being  assimilated  by  other  peoples.  And  as  he  ponders 
over  the  rise  of  two  mighty  continents  on  the  horizon  of 
history  he  even  ventures  to  suggest  the  question  "Is  Europe 
destined  to  become  a  colony?" 

T  TE  is  not  satisfied  with  the  after-war  arrangements. 
Italy  won  the  war,  but  did  not  receive  a  share  of  the 
colonial  spoils;  the  Allies  took  advantage  of  her  internal 
weakness  at  the  time.  For  the  time  being,  he  accepts  this 
odious  heritage  of  treaties,  but  everyone  feels  that  he  is  im- 
patiently biding  his  time  and  watching  for  opportunities. 
More  than  likely,  with  all  his  candor  he  would  overlook 
the  common  Latinity  and  friendship  between  the  French 
and  Italian  peoples  in  case  of  a  war  between  France  and 
England.     It  is  inconceivable  that  Italy  could  attempt  to 
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lefcnd  her  long  coast-line  against  the  British  navy;  while 
ipparently  France  is  the  enemy  of  all  Europe.  To  all  ap- 
>earances  he  is  persuaded  that  Tunis  and  Tripoli  should 
)e  Italian  instead  of  French,  and  he  is  unquestionably  in- 
erested  in  the  fertile  fields  of  Abyssinia.  Are  these  just 
lemands  of  a  nation  struggling  for  room  to  grow;  or  are 
hey  an  imperialistic  menace  to  world  peace  deserving  only 
'O  be  suppressed  outright  by  our  peace-loving  world? 
[Whatever  arguments  are  advanced  or  prayers  are  said  re- 
garding this  situation,  this  seems  to  be  a  fact:  Mussolini  is 
:oo  dynamic  a  force  to  long  remain  static.  The  whole 
vorld  is  expecting  something,  and  in  fact,  almost  anything 
rom  him. 

Aside  from  all  conjectures  concerning  the  future  por- 
ents  of  Mussolini's  policies  of  excessive  nationalism  for 
vorld  peace,  we  might  well  wonder  what  will  become  of 
Fascism  itself.  II  Duce  considers  the  corporate  organiza- 
ion  of  the  Fascist  state,  without  party  strife  or  a  rigid 
sarty  platform  hampering  its  freedom  of  action,  to  be  the 
chief  feature  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  peoples.  An 
[talian  election  is  now  simply  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Mus- 
solini; he  tolerates  no  campaigns  by  opponents — he  toler- 
ates no  opponents.  The  people  vote  for  or  against  Musso- 
ini — a  mere  formality,  affecting  government  policies  about 
is  much  as  the  voting  privilege  of  the  small  stockholder 
jrdinarily  affects  the  policies  of  a  gigantic  industrial  corpo- 
ration. Under  leaders  like  himself,  no  one  questions  the 
flexibility  and  the  responsiveness  of  such  a  government  to 
meet  sudden  emergencies;  no  one  doubts  its  economy,  its 
ibility  to  get  things  done  in  a  decisive  manner,  and  to 
iliminate  deadlocks.  In  addition  to  being  prime  minister, 
le  himself  holds  eight  of  the  thirteen  portfolios  in  the 
cabinet.  But  does  it  not  presuppose  just  such  a  talented 
md  incorruptible  leader  as  Mussolini?  Under  incapable 
or  corrupt  guidance  such  a  government  might  execute  a 
rash  measure  with  that  same  facility  now  at  hand  to  per- 
form wise  policies.     And  does   Fascism   tend  to   develop 
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these  necessary  leaders?  It  would  seem  that  exactly  the  op- 
posite is  true.  Mussolini  has  no  understudy  in  Italy  today 
— he  assumes  entire  responsibility,  and  when  he  dies  there 
will  be  no  one  following  just  a  pace  behind  him  prepared 
to  step  into  his  place.  Admittedly,  a  man  like  Mussolini 
would  be  handicapped  in  his  service  to  the  state  under 
a  democracy;  but  in  the  long  run,  democracy  pursues  a 
more  even  tenor  and  is  more  dependable.  Citizens  under 
democratic  governments  are  willing  to  endure  occasional  in- 
efficiency for  the  sake  of  stability.  Even  though  one  of 
our  most  entertaining  Senators,  Heflin  of  Alabama,  is 
alarmed  by  the  swelling  of  Fascist  ranks  in  America,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Mussolini's  success  in  Italy  indicates  the 
general  displacement  of  democracy  in  the  near  future. 


MAMBA'S  DAUGHTERS 

From  the  pen  that  gave  us  "Porgy,"  which  is  one  of  the 
pleasant  memories  of  last  year,  comes  "Mamba's  Daugh- 
ters." Let  me  introduce  Du  Bose  Heyward.  The  same  flair 
for  exotic  effects  that  characterized  the  former  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  latter.  This  author  has  a  penchant  for  absorb- 
ing from  any  scene  he  visits,  all  the  color,  motion,  sound 
and  perfume  it  contains  and  re-distilling  them  into  a  su- 
perbly effective  story. 

In  "Mambas  Daughters"  we  are  transported  to  Charles- 
ton, where  we  meet  a  highly  respected  family  who  have 
been  annexed  by  Mamba,  an  elderly  colored  woman  whose 
daughter  "am  just  born  fo'  trouble."  The  book  deals  with 
the  escapades  of  Mamba's  daughter  and  grand-daughter 
and  intrepid  Mamba's  efforts  to  right  their  wrongs  with 
the  aid  of  her  decorous  employers. 

The  rich  theme  of  the  ancestral  magic  that  clings  to  the 
modern  Negro  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  makes 
the  latest  Heyward  opus  interesting  reading. 

John  Gordon  Quinlan. 


COMPUNCTION 


The  night  descends,  and  solemn  calmness  reigns, 
All  nature  fades  and  languid  shadows  float 

Like  ghastly  whispers  from  a  pale  dying  lip, 
Buried  in  the  phantom  of  silent  pains. 


My  labor  is  ended,  the  senses  fail, 

Solitude  now  lurks,  while  an  obscure  flame 

Flickers  in  the  silence,  but  on  blazing 
Reveals  another  trial  in  lucid  veil. 


Solitude,  haunter  at  the  death  of  day, 

Silence,  mystic  splendor  of  the  night, 
Through  sorrow  and  remorse,  restore  vision 

To  the  truth  gone  blind  in  deathly  halls  of  clay. 

Joseph  Nolan 
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VAGUE  WHISPERS 

Vague  whispers  the  wind 

of  love's  intrigue; 

the  bay  tree  hears 

and  its  gnarled  boughs 

rustle  silver  leaves, 

and  thus  the  tale 

is  heard  by  the  brook, 

who  babbles  it  on  to  the  stream. 

Edward  McConville 


ALWAYS 


Always  I  shall  love  black  hills 
Bleak  and  gaunt  against  a  blue-green  sky; 
Always  will  things  like  April  dawns 
Ache  in  my  throat  like  a  stifled  cry. 

And  yet — 

Yet  the  anesthesia 

Time  employs,  drugs  pain  and  joy,  they  say; 
Then  let  me  go,  if  this  be  true, 
Beauty-stricken  still — tomorrow,  today! 

Mary  Madeline  Lanphier 


THE  LOOM 


I  pause  at  the  curb  for  a  moment 
On  the  busiest  street  in  the  city 
And  think  a  bit  of  the  hurrying  throngs  about  me; 
And  the  passing  ovals  of  faces 
Are  a  countless  number  of  shuttles 
Weaving  strange  threads  into  one  mysterious  fabric. 

Almeta  Wiley 


A  BOOK  REVIEW  OF  "A  SAILOR'S  RETURN" 

A  sailor  bold — 

to  his  fold  returned 

with  a  mate, 

of  ebony  hue — 

and  their  life  at  the  inn, 

their  friends — 

and  their  kin — . 

A  little  bizzare, 

but  yet, 

most  interesting. 

Edward  McConville 
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We  aim  to  make 
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SO  TRES  PETITE 

I  know  a  maid  so  tres  petite, 
Piquant,  capricious  and  ever  sweet. 
Romance  is  her  life  no  less 
And  life  for  her  a  long  caress. 
I  wonder  if  she'll  always  be 
The  picture  of  vivacity — 
Will  life  keep  her  always  sweet, 
This  maid  piquant — so  tres  petite? 

John  Gordon  Quinlan 


SHY  STAR 


When  the  first  star  comes  out, 

So  shyly,  just  above  the  setting  sun, 

I  wonder  if  his  weeness  is  because 

He  comes  on  tip-toe,  finger  on  his  lips,  and  does  not  run 

Like  some  of  those  more  boisterous  ones  who  break 

Into  our  vision  like  a  bugle's  blare, 

While  all  their  colors  flout? 

Almeta  Wiley 


MEMORY'S  HALLWAY 

Are  you  bold  when  you  walk  down  memory's  hallway? 

Do  you  trip  along  and  peek  into  rosy  rooms? 

Or  do  you  hesitate,  see  sinister  shadows  and  seem  to  hear 

strange  sounds? 
Are  you  glad  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  hallway? 
Is  there  a  cheery  abode  for  you,  or  is  it  homely — perhaps 

distasteful? 
If  it  is,  you  have  company,  you  are  one  of  a  legion, 
That  hopes  complacency  is  not  far  away. 

John  Gordon  Quinlan 


DREAMS 


Faces  no  poet  could  picture, 
Pictures  no  artist  could  paint; 

thoughts  that  no  orator  could  utter 
and  sounds  no  musician  could  make. 
Love  that  no  actor  could  interpret, 
either  on  stage  or  screen, — 

for  the  gamut  of  human  experiences 
unfolds  itself 
only, 

in  the  realm  of  dreams. 

Edward  McConville 
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/*reighton  Students 
y^y  are  served  best 
by  those  whose 
personal  interest 
is  linked  with 
£  reighton 


Burkley  Envelope  &  Printing  Obt 


OMAHA 


Phone  JA  0691 


NEBRASKA 


417  So.  12th  St. 


IN  IMITATIONS 


PROGRAMS     ::     PUBLICATIONS 


We  offer  the  following  services 
for  your  convenience 


Investments 
Checking  Accounts 
Safe  Deposit  Vault 
Foreign  Exchange 


Savings  Accounts 
Rentals 

Steamship  Tickets 
Insurance — All  Kinds 


PETERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

and 

PETERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Farnam  at  Seventeenth 
Omaha 


ENGRAVERS 

HIGH  SCHOOL^COLLEGE  ANNUALS 
Baker  Bros. Engraving  Co. 

DESIGNERS      ENGRAVERS      ELECT  R.OTVP  E  R.S 


1 2th  £  harney  Sts.  OMAHA 


THE  EARMARKS  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT 


Any  man  may  be  thrown  for  a  loss  in  Latin  Verbs — and  still  show 
signs  of  enviable  enlightenment.  When  you  turn  to  Camel  for  solace 
in  your  hours  of  trial,  you  rate  a  passing  mark  in  any  language. 
Give  yourself  a  break.  Take  on  a  cargo  of  Camel's  cool  fragrance. 
Blow  a  mellow  cloud  in  the  face  of  adversity.  .  .  .  Have  a  Camel. 
And  another!  ©1929 

R  .    J.    REYNOLDS    TOBACCO    COMPANY,   WINSTON-SALEM,    N.    C. 
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